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DEMOCRACY AND PARTY 
GOVERNMENT. 


IT would be idle to deny that some recent developments of our 
political machine have given rise to deep misgivings in a thought- 
ful and by no means unimportant section of the public. Anyone 
with any pretensions to proficiency in feeling the popular pulse 1s 
perfectly well aware of this, for the indications have not been 
wanting. There is a growing distrust of parties, there is a growing 
suspicion of the sincerity of statesmen, there is a growing impres- 
sion that it is all a play, and that the man-in-the-street is paying 
lavishly for the stage-managing of it. So far, it is rather a feeling, 
an impression, than a reasoned movement, but it is beginning to 
find expression. Three of the ablest weeklies in England, from 
standpoints very different, and animated by very distinct motives, 
are at present making it their main business to give expression to 
it. There are men in this movement, such as Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
of the Eye-Witness, who could easily, had they so desired, have 
succedeed ‘in politics, and who have deliberately cast the chance 
aside to throw themselves into the Anti-Party agitation. 

Frankly, we are not enamoured of Party Government—we 
suppose very few people really are—but so far no one has ever 
suggested any alternative that would not be worse. Moreover, 
so deeply has the system become grafted on to our national habits 
that we find the enemies of Party Government frequently having 
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recourse to those same weapons of exaggeration and concealment 
of the disagreeable part of a truth, which, when noted in a party 
politician, fills them with such righteous anger. Believing, though 
we do, that Party Government is, in the main, the most effective 
under present conditions, we are most strongly of opinion that the 
men who are at present, on both sides of politics, working the party 
machine are steering straight for disaster. It seems, therefore, of 
no little importance to set out their main evil tendencies. 

Firstly, and principally, there is the pernicious theory of 
government by mandate. The word slipped into political use first 
to express some clear enunciation of the will of the people given at 
a general election. In 1900 it was clear that the “khaki” prin- 
ciple, or rather the want of it, was affirmed. In 1906 it was un- 
deniable that the country decisively rejected Protection. If the 
use of the term were restricted to such an occasional affirmation 
of a cardinal policy at an election at which that policy was clearly 
the dominating issue, no great harm would be done. But our 
political leaders, candour compels one to add, chiefly on the Minis- 
terial side, have gone much further than this. For every measure 
introduced between 1906 and the present day, Liberal leaders have 
claimed, and Unionist leaders have denied, the support of a man- 
date from the people. The claim is absurd. We forget at the 
moment the number of abortive Education Bills introduced by the 
Campbell-Bannerman administration ; there were several, and some 
of them embodied irreconcilable principles. For which of them 
had the country given a mandate in 1906? Supposing, in January, 
1910, the people had desired to express their approval of the land 
taxes, and their disapproval of some other material part of the 
Budget, how were they to vote? No mandate is possible at a 
general election on different measures, or on different parts of one 
measure. But, it will be said, surely that leads you to the Referen- 
dum? Not in the least: the constitutional method of government 
in this country is by men, not by voting machines. The people 
elect certain men, and entrust them with the administration of pub- 
lic affairs; when a broad principle of policy is submitted to the 
nation it gives its opinion upon it, but the working out of its 
details, and the meeting of secondary political problems, it leaves 
to its representatives. These representatives, being grouped for 
convenience’s sake, according to their general tendency of political 
thought, into two or more parties, in their turn entrust executive 
duties to a Government responsible for its acts to them, and, 
through them, to the nation. The present policy of shifting responsi- 
bility directly on to the people, and of sheltering from the consequences 
of mistakes behind an imaginary mandate, is a policy of cowardice. 

It is also consciously dishonest. No one knows better than 
party leaders that most issues originate, not in the country, but in 
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the whip’s office, and that the talk about the “national demand” 
for a particular measure, or the “ national indignation” at a par- 
ticular clause, is deliberately and studiously untruthful, in nine 
cases out of ten. 

The reductio ad absurdum is reached when the mandate 
theory is applied to by-elections. Perhaps the most pernicious 
part of the doctrine is that, unless a member be of very tough 
fibre, he is induced to incline to favour the interests of his con- 
stituents, or of that part of his constituents from whom his man- 
date is derived, where they come in contact with larger national in- 
terests. . 
We have heard a member for a dockyard constituency take, in 
the House of Commons, a line to which we knew him to be op- 
posed on national grounds ; he justified himself by murmuring the 
precious word, “ Mandate.” “You see,” he said, “what between 
the mandates of one’s constituents and the orders of the whip, a 
modern M.P. is not a free agent.” This is a plain statement of 
fact, and it indicates a state of affairs the gravity of which is slowly 
percolating down to the popular mind. The day its import is fully 
realised Party Government will go, and unless some inventive 
political genius arise before then, the alternatives from which the 
nation will have to choose will not be either useful or attractive. 
At present they appear to number three: Mr. Horatio Bottomley’s 
Business Government—which is impossibly absurd ; the Socialism 
of the New Age—which is absurdly impossible ; and the Referen- 
dum strenuously advocated by Mr. Belloc. By the way—does 
it not give Mr. Belloc furiously to think to find that his pet remedy 
for the evils of the party system has already become one of the 
shibboleths of one of these same wicked parties? 

The Referendum is certainly a possible method of government, 
but it is a bad method. It is the apotheosis of government by 
mandate. It would make fhe administration of public affairs more 
and more the product of machines, instead of the reasoned judg- 
ment of men. It would enthrone almost all the evils of the present 
system without eliminating one single of its vices. It would 
mean, as we set out at some length in a previous article in this 
Review,! the destruction of representative institutions. Why not 
simply return to these institutions in their purer form? The whole 
gospel is contained in the speech Edmund Burke made on his 
return as one of the members for Bristol in 1774 :— 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and 
glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, the 
closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communica- 
tion with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
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weight with him; their opinion, high respect ; their business, 

unremitted attention. . . . But his unbiassed opinion, his ma- 

ture judgment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. These 
he does not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from the law 
and the constitution. They are a trust from Providence, for 
the abuse of which he is deeply answerable. Your represen- 
tative owes you, not his industry only, but his judgment; and 
he betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrificesit to youropinion. 

“My worthy colleague says his will ought to be subservient 
to your opinion. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If 
government were a matter of will upon any side, yours, without 
question, ought to be superior. But government and legisla- 
tion are matters of reason and judgment, and not of inclina- 
tion ; and what sort of reason is that, in which the determina- 
tion precedes the discussion; in which one set of men delibe- 
rate and another decide ; and where those who form the con- 
clusion are perhaps three hundred miles distant from those who 
hear the arguments ? 

“To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a re- 
presentative ought always to rejoice to hear; and which he 
ought always most seriously to consider. But authoritative 
instructions ; mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though 
contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment and con- 
science—these are things utterly unknown to the laws of this 
land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole 
order and tenor of our constitution. 

“Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from dif- 
ferent and hostile interests; which interests each must main- 
tain, as an agent and advocate, against other agents and advo- 
cates ; but parliament is a deliberative assembly of ome nation, 
with one interest, that of the whole; where, not local purposes, 
not local prejudices, ought to guide, but the general good, re- 
sulting from the general reason of the whole. You choose a 
member, indeed; but when you have chosen him he is not 
member of Bristol, but he is a member of parliament. If the 
local constituent should have an interest, or should form a 
hasty opinion, evidently opposite to the real good of the rest 
of the community, the member for that place ought to be as 
far, as any other, from any endeavour to give it effect.” 

So much for the mandate theory. It is un-English, illiberal, 
and implies the very negation of all our splendid Parliamentary 
traditions. But it is not the only evil tendency of our present sys- 
tem ; there is, in the second place, the power of the Whip’s office. 
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He would perform a vital public service who would move in 
the House of Commons: “That the power of the Whips has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” We confess to 
never having had any dealings with the Unionist, Labour, or 
Nationalist Whips ; our experience is confined to the Liberal Whips 
as far as personal intercourse is concerned, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that we have found them most courteous, most ener- 
getic, and most able. The Master of Elibank and Mr. Gulland 
are personally all that could be desired, and a good deal more than 
we have been accustomed to. But the system that gives any man 
the power they wield is wrong. We are only stating what is com- 
mon knowledge—though perhaps not frequently expressed in pub- 
lic—when we say that the Party Whips have estabilshed within 
the House of Commons a politcial tyranny that makes independ- 
ence of opinion rare, and independence of action impossible, and 
that they have attempted to reproduce this system outside the 
House of Commons in the local associations. Soon after the first 
1910 election the Cabinet found itself divided upon a question of 
tactics that in reality covered a grave question of policy. They 
were inundated by stereotyped resolutions from Liberal associations 
all over the country urging them to adopt a certain course of action. 
These resolutions were not spontaneous, they were manufactured ; 
they were not even of local manufacture, they emanated from a 
central source. Examples might be multiplied. Happily, some 
parts of the country have resisted these insidious attempts with 
some success; in Scotland particularly, local Liberal organisations 
have in several bye-elections of late shown a healthy contempt 
for the dictates of the machine, and ill-advised persons in London 
are not likely to repeat in the near future their attempts to dump 
unsuitable candidates into Scottish constituencies. Of course, no 
one blames the Whips personally for this sort of thing; they be- 
lieve it ensures electoral success to have iron discipline in the party, 
and so no doubt it is, for a time. Our point is that it is bad for the 
country, and that in the long run it will be bad for the party, too. 
Certain it is that it has already driven out of the parties men, 
some of them well known, some of them obscure, whose services 
would have been of inestimable value to their party. Perhaps 
payment of members may do something towards greater independ- 
ence, in the meantime it would be well if, over the door of every 
Whip’s room, the legend were inscribed in flaming letters: “ The 
cause is greater than the Party.” 

Finally, there are a number of secondary factors in that growth 
of anti-party sentiment we have deplored. One of these is un- 
doubtedly the personality of the leader of the Opposition. Mr 
Balfour's trifling attitude on the Fiscal question has done more 
than anything else to create an impression that party politics are 
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hollow and insincere. The argument does not require elaboration 
—it is patent, and his handling of other critical questions of late 
has added to, rather than detracted from, its force. If Mr. Balfour 
is earnest, as we believe he is, why in the name of common-sense 
pose as a dilettante and a philosophic doubter? To keep his 
party together? Ah, Mr. Balfour is like his Whips, he has for- 
gotten that “ The cause—and, we may add, the country—is greater 
than party.” The last factor we would mention on the present 
occasion is the loose administration of national finance. For this 
it so happens the present Liberal Administration is chiefly to 
blame, but the Unionists’ ideas on the subject of finance are so 
chaotic as to render any criticism from them on these matters not 
only useless, but absurd. The nation is undoubtedly suffering at 
present from the fact that the Treasury, normally a saving depart- 
ment, has become a spending department. Formerly it was there 
to act as a brake on other government offices in their inclination 
to spend public money. Now it is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who runs on at full speed on the Old Age Pension and 
National Insurance spending gradients, and there is no one to 
apply the brake. 

We yield to none in our appreciation, both of the solider 
qualities and of the electoral value of Mr. Lloyd George, but the 
Government must not allow itself to be hypnotised by Mr. Lloyd 
George. He is the guardian of the public purse. These admir- 
able but costly schemes of social reform ought to have been put in 
charge of the Home Secretary, and the President of the Local 
Government Board, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, watch- 
ing carefully the financial part of the bills. What has been done 
is practically to make one department both cashier and auditor. 
That is not business: it is folly. There is a sense of insecurity in 
financial circles, not because Liberal policy is bad, but because the 
functions of the Treasury have become muddled up with those of 
other departments. This sense of insecurity is a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the opponents of Party Government ; it can quite 
easily be laid to rest. 

One word in conclusion. Those who say that all is well with 
the Party System are either ostriches or secret enemies. You can- 
not do away with facts. The facts are that there are defects in 
in the present system, and that there are remedies for them. No 
one ever cured a defect by ignoring it. That is why we have very 
frankly stated what these defects appear to us to be, not from any 
inclination to disloyalty to the Liberal party, but, on the contrary, 
from profound attachment to those great representative institu- 
tions with which the name of Liberalism is inseparably connected. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 





THE REFERENDUM AND 
-REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


IT is one thing to agree with a person’s conclusions. It is quite 
another thing to agree with the reasons upon which those conclu- 
sions are based. This is a familiar truth which has been very for- 
cibly illustrated in the course of the present constitutional contro- 
versy. Democracy is the matter upon which people are agreed. 
To its merits there is a remarkable measure of assent among men 
of widely different opinions. No doubt the genuineness of some 
of the democratic fervour, which is so ardéntly avowed, may justly 
be. open to suspicion ; but it’ yet remains true that the overwhelm- 
ing reputation of the prophesies of disaster, by which the demo- 
cratic reforms of the last century were heralded, has firmly im- 
planted in the minds of most Englishmen a comfortable conviction 
that the people are to be trusted to govern their own affairs. Thus 
belief in democracy has been raised almost to an article of faith 
among politicians; and a desire that “the will of the people shall 
prevail” has been taken for granted in every political argument. 


But whenever men endeavour io go below the surface for an 
instant, and examine the secrets of the successful workings of de- 
mocracy, to discover from what causes it gathers strength, and by 
what dangers it is threatened, the atmosphere of unanimity in the 
acceptance of a clear-cut belief is replaced by one of hopeless, 
chaotic confusion. Set together any two ordinary men, who avow 
themselves democrats ; and it may be hazarded that there will be 
no agreement between them as to what is the essence of democracy 
and what are its underlying principles, as distinguished from its 
incidental trivialities. It is certain that the notions of both will be 
characterised by vagueness and gross inconsistencies. 


This state of thought has been clearly brought out by the 
introduction of the Referendum into the sphere of practical politics. 
The question which people think it important to ask is simply, 
“How far is the Referendum democratic?” and out of the confused 
and varying conceptions of democracy, contradictory answers are 
only to be expected. Charges of cant and inconsistency are, in 
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consequence, freely bandied about. Yet it is notunlikely that some 
of the most palpably extravagant and absurd excuses that are put 
forward are in reality not so much instances of hypocrisy, as un- 
successful endeavours to give expression to principles and to dis- 
tinctions which are none the less clearly felt. 

The average opponent of the Referendum feels almost instinc- 
tively that there is something grotesque in this proposal, which 
never existed in democracy as he understood it. To refer a bill, 
inevitably full of highly complicated technicalities, to the whole 
electorate, the majority of whom are destitute of the most elemen- 
tary qualifications for the formation of an opinion; and to treat a 
decision arrived at in this way as though it possessed an important 
value, he at once realises to be ridiculous. If this is democracy, 
then democracy is ridiculous, too. But he is convinced that this is 
not the case. There is a distinction somewhere between the two 
things; and in the search for this distinction he lights upon the 
Representative system. Here his imagination begins to run riot. 
He extols the Representative principle in the most extravagant 
terms. He draws a picture of a state of affairs in which the people 
choose as their representatives distinguished men with whose 
general principles they are in agreement, and to whom they give a 
free hand in all matters of detail, and in all questions of methods and 
means. This, he assures us, is what actually takes place ; and it is 
because of this that democracy has proved an efficiént instrument of 
government. 

It is easy to ridicule this argument. It is easy to contrast with 
telling effect the ideal of the representative principle, as portrayed 
by the eloquence of Burke, and its actual working under the influence 
of the party system. The opponent of the Referendum has not 
quite hit the mark. He has not clearly realised what are the es- 
sential points of difference between the system of the Referendum 
and our present Representative institutions. Yet he was right in 
imagining that vital distinctions exist. To appreciate their nature 
it may be advisable to consider the case for, and the philosophic 
basis of, democracy, as it presented itself to the statesmen and 
thinkers of the last century. It is important to observe that they 
never based their arguments upon a belief in any peculiar merit in 
popular choice. Their main object was to harmonise the aims of 
the Legislature and the aims of the people. Without the device 
of popular election those who had the power would be apt to legis- 
late in their own interests, or in those of their class. But a Mem- 
ber of Parliament will, as a rule, be anxious to retain his seat. 
With that end in view he will endeavour to promote the welfare of 
the people as a whole. Such was the reasoning of the older demo- 
crats. Their central notion was not that the people would choose 
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rightly between Liberal and Conservative ; but that once democracy 
was established, which ever party the people might choose would 
do. 

At the present time those who seek to justify their democratic 
faith think it necessary to believe in some miraculous property at- 
taching to a popular vote, and are fond of saying that the judgment 
of the whole people is wiser than the judgment of the wisest men. 
It is, therefore, refreshing to realise that the case for democracy 
was not in the past held to rest on such a foundation. A certain 
amount of wisdom in popular choice, the old theory, indeed, re- 
quires. Not so much as will enable the people to choose rightly 
between the records or programmes of the rival parties in the large 
majority of cases; but sufficient to make it probable that good 
legislation will tell in favour of, and bad legislation tell against, the 
electoral prospects of the party responsible. To suppose this is to 
make no extravagant assumption. Many events, it is true, over 
which the Government has no control, will be laid to its account. 
It will receive much undeserved blame, and some undeserved praise. 
This is not inconsistent with the assumption that the probable net 
effect of good legislation will be to gain votes, and of bad legisla- 
tion to lose votes. Thus, there is secured the required incentive 
to pass good, and to refrain from passing bad, measures; an in- 
centive which, of course, becomes stronger, and the advantages of 
democracy greater, the more just and intelligent the judgment of 
the people. 

Now, the great mistake which the advocate of the Referendum 
makes is that he looks to the direct effect of democracy, which shows 
itself in the choice made between policies and parties, rather than 
to the indirect effect upon the policies and parties which are offered 
for choice. But, although upon this ground alone it might be con- 
vincingly contended that the Referendum is a useless instrument of 
government, no positive disadvantage has yet been shown to attach 
to it. The people have been credited with sufficient wisdom to 
make it probable that under a system of general elections the 
Government will gain and lose votes by good and bad legislation 
respectively. Will not this measure of wisdom ensure also that 
bills will be accepted or rejected upon a Referendum more often 
than not according to their merits; and will not the same incentive 
to promote good legislation still influence the legislature? To 
answer these questions it is necessary to consider two importart 
respects in which the method of popular choice, under a system 
of general elections, differs from that which would prevail under 
the Referendum. 

In the first place, there is a vital difference between the times 
at which the popular choice is made. To a large extent the judg- 
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ment of a general election is pronounced, not upon the programme 
but upon the records of the two parties. What the Government 
has done is indisputably an important factor, perhaps the predomi- 
nant factor, in the determination of the issue of an election. Now 
it is a far easier matter to decide rightly upon a result than upon 
a project. There is not an intelligent schoolgirl with an elemen- 
tary knowledge of recent history, who is not better able to appraise 
the merits of the great Reform Act or the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
than the most sagacious and far-sighted of the statesmen of the 
time. And even the two or three years which elapse, on the aver- 
age, between the passing of a measure and the next general elec- 
tion, enable people unversed in political affairs to form a far more 
sober and reasonable judgment than would have been possible for 
them beforehand. Consider, then, the effect of this distinction. If 
there were a danger that any measure would have to be submitted 
to the Referendum, it would be necessary to construct it in such a 
manner as would best fit it to survive that ordeal. Whatever bene- 
ficent results its promoters might confidently expect it to produce 
in a very short space of time, it could not become law, unless, as a 
bill, it commanded the assent of the majority of the electors. Tran- 
sient whims, and gusts of popular passion, would thus exercise that 
regrettable influence over the course of legislation, which they are 
commonly and erroneously supposed to exercise under any form of 
democracy. The effect would be not merely that some excellent 
measures which would have won their way to popular approval in a 
few years’ time, would be rejected once and for all; the more 
serious evil would consist in the influence exerted upon the charac- 
ter of all the legislation to which the Referendum might be applied. 
Bills would not be framed with a single view to the results they 
were calculated to produce. Features which would attract the eye 
would find their way in; features which might alarm popular ignor- 
ance would be excluded. Such a result could not but be prejudicial 
to the interests of sound legislation. 


There is a second distinction between the systems of the 
Referendum and of Representative Government. Unlike the pre- 
ceding one it has not been overlooked in popular controversy. It 
has, indeed, been vigorously employed ; but not upon the side upon 
which it really tells. The favourite argument of those who sup- 
port the Referendum is always that it will secure a pronouncement 
of popular opinion upon a definite isolated issue ; whereas the de- 
cision of a general election, must always remain ambiguous, be- 
cause there are many distinct questions to be settled at once. It 
may seem paradoxical to say that in this, which is commonly ac- 
counted its chief disadvantage, lies the supreme merit of the repre- 
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sentative system. Yet such we believe to be the case. There are, 
let us say, some half-dozen issues which divide the two great par- 
ties, which in this country share so equally political power, and the 
support of the electorate. Some new problem arises. How is the 
attitude of the Government determined? In part, no doubt, upon 
grounds altogether removed from considerations of expediency; 
from the standpoint of ethical principles and ideals. But, unless 
all forms of government are valueless, considerations of expediency 
will play a part. The Government will not be able to ignore the 
manner in which their action will influence their electoral prospects. 
They will be compelled to ask, “How many votes are we likely to 
gain or lose by taking this step?” - Now, let it be observed how 
very different this question is from that which would be asked if the 
Referendum prevailed. Then it would be, “How many are likely 
to vote for, and against, this measure?” The vote of no man could 
be neglected. Calculations would have to be made as to the way 
in which the measure would present itself to the most indifferent 
voter, the man whose interests were not at stake, and whose opinion 
could be of no value. As much account would have to be taken 
of his opinion as of the opinion of the man whose interests were 
vitally affected, or whose training and experience pre-eminently 
qualified him for judging the question. Under the present system 
it is different. There is in reality a rough apportionment of power 
according to the interest taken in the question. The fancy of the 
indifferent voter dces not require to be carefully considered. This 
vote is not likely to be influenced one way or another by the 
action of the Government. His mind will have been decided upon 
other issues, in which he is more concerned, or very likely on ac- 
count of old habits or associations. 

The man whom the Government must consider is the man who 
may change sides as the result of their conduct ; and he will, as a 
rule, be a man who has deeper reasons for his opinion than the 
average elector. It is commonly observed that the government of 
this country is determined, not by the keen party men, but by the 
waverers and wobblers. If, by these designations, are meant those 
who, from no serious cause, but from mere idle caprice, change 
sides at an election, it can only be said that such actions, being 
capricious, cannot appreciably influence the Government, and in the 
long run balance and nullify one another. But there are others be- 
sides those who desire to be on the winning side, or to “give the 
other fellows a chance,” who change parties at election times. There 
are those who feel strongly upon certain of the questions that have 
arisen ; those to whom the action of the nation is of vital import- 
ance. These, it is true, are the men who control our elections ; 
and, we believe, it is right that they should. 
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There is, of course, a genuine danger that under this system 
anti-social measures which benefit a few interested persons will be 
passed into law. Cases of this kind are, indeed, not unknown. Yet 
we consider that this danger is of less importance than that which 
would arise under the Referendum, that the legitimate claims of 
minorities would be over-ridden, and crushed by the crude, unintel- 
ligent, haphazard vote of the majority. The language employed 
by leading Unionists seems to show that they fail to appreciate 
this consideration. The Liberal Party is bluntly denounced as a 
combination of “logrolling factions.” It is asked what concern 
the Scottish Radical, anxious for thorough-going Land Reform, 
may have in the granting of Welsh Disestablishment, and hints 
are given as to the greeting which either a Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill or a Scottish Land Bill would obtain, if each were put 
separately to the consideration of the whole body of electors. It ig 
remarkable that such language should be used by those who desire 
to maintain the Union, and deny the necessity for any form of 
Home Rule. The reference of a Scottish Land Bill to an elec- 
torate of whom Scotchmen form only a small fraction, might result 
in a favourable or an unfavourable verdict; but it could be no- 
thing more or less than a lottery; and could not be regarded by 
Scotchmen as a satisfactory method of arriving at a solution. At 
present a proper degree of consideration is paid by the Imperial 
Parliament to the opinions and interests of the smaller nationali- 
ties ; but once let it be understood that the disputes which concern 
them are to be settled by a direct appeal to the Birmingham artisan 
and the Kentish agricultural labourer, and the demand for Home 
Rule all round becomes unanswerable. 

What is true of nationalities is true of minorities in general. 
One other instance may be taken; that of the wealthy classes of 
the community. Very conflicting opinions are given as to the way 
in which the working man views the existing distribution of income. 
Yet it may be questioned whether there is any man who feels con- 
fident that, in the case of a “ poll of the people,” as to whether a 
super-tax of 5s .should be imposed upon incomes over £5,000 a 
year, the answer would be favourable to the interests of property. 

But under the present system, no Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though his sole motive were to win the next election, would ven- 
ture to impose such a tax. For he would gain for his side only a 
fraction of the votes of those men who viewed the tax with 
favour ; while he would lose the votes of almost all those who were 
connected with property, or who regarded the proposal upon ethical 
or practical grounds as detrimental to the welfare of the country. 
No doubt it will be replied that the Referendum here introduces no 
fresh danger. The unjust super-tax would, in any case, have to 
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run the gauntlet of the Government and the Representative sys- 
tem. The Referendum might prove a check of little value to pro- 
perty owners ; but it could not, at any rate, facilitate adverse legis- 
lation. But this reasoning is invalid. There would be a great in- 
centive to Governments to pass legislation which would be ratified 
by the people. A certain prestige would be attached to this. To 
be successful on an appeal to the Referendum would be, in itself 
of electoral value. Once let it be seen that a certain type of legis- 
lation had the direct support of the people, and its Parliamentary 
advocacy would be greatly reinforced. Once let it be suspected 
that the people were in favour of heavy taxation of the rich, and 
men would not be wanting to press forward all sorts of confiscatory 
schemes. The idea that the Referendum could not facilitate legis- 
lation is a shallow and unimaginative view, due to a refusal to con- 
sider any but the immediate and direct effect. 

The Referendum, then, would prove prejudicial to the interests 
of minorities in two ways. It would throw obstacles in the path 
of the legislation they desired; and it would encourage legislation 
which would do them harm. To those who consider injustice to 
minorities as the greatest of the dangers to which democracies are 
exposed, this will appear as the most serious of all the evils of the 
Referendum. 


H. D. HENDERSON. 








CAN WE RULE OUR MASTERS? 


WHEN complaints increase, it is generally a sign of progress; 
people are becoming sensible of evils which they have hitherto 
accepted as things of course. But a number of complaints, dealing 
with different topics, yet all directed against the effects of a par- 
ticular system, suggest that there may really be some underlying 
danger ; that the grievances in question are the symptoms of some 
deep-rooted disease. 

Now, during the past months, there have been an unusual 
number of complaints against the action of various government 
departments. The Admiralty has been in hot water over the 
Archer-Shee case ; the Home Office over the Heswall Reformatory 
scandal, and over the conduct of the police towards the Woman 
Suffrage deputations last November, and towards the Tonypandy 
rioters; and the Education Office has been called to account 
concerning the Holmes circular. It may be said that these are 
hitches incidental to all government ; that the State machine can- 
not be expected to work with entire smoothness. Had the per- 
sons responsible shown any eagerness to redress the wrongs com- 
plained of, this argument might be admitted; but, on the contrary, 
the endeavours of Ministers were almost entirely directed to the 
defence of their subordinates. In only one case, the Archer-Shee 
case, was anything like redress obtained ; and this was because the 
complainants chanced to be rich enough to carry their case through 
the Courts of Law. 

The significance of these complaints lies less in the wrong 
alleged to be done than in the attitude of Ministers. It suggests 
a great and undue influence on the part of the permanent officials ; 
in fact, an increase of bureaucracy. 

A glance at English history since 1832 shows that such an 
increase in official power is only a natural result of the develop- 
ments of the last eighty years. No more fantastic belief was ever 
imposed on public credulity than the idea that the doctrine of 
“laissez faire” ever swayed English politics. Least of all was 
it likely to sway them in the nineteenth century, that period of 
expanding democracy. If ever a belief in “/aissez faire” becomes 
a dominant feature in legislation, it will be in some community 
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that has enjoyed a democratic constitution long enough to learn 
by experience the benefits and limitations of self-government. but 
in its youth, democracy naturally tends to an extension of the 
powers of government. When a struggle has preceded the crea- 
tion of democratic government, men’s minds have been so fixed on 
the central power, which they desired to share, that they regard it 
as the only possible means of attaining a desired end; while ex- 
perience is still wanting to show how little real power is conferred 
by participation in law-making ; how much the administration and 
how little the legislation can do. Hence, the history of the more 
democratic communities of the Middle Ages, the towns, tended to 
run on these lines; a period of roughly popular government, a 
period of active and interfering administration, a period of oli- 
garchy and tyranny and a period of decay; and there seems a 
chance that a similar fate may await the modern democratic 
nations. 

In England, at least, the bureaucratic period is in full vigour ; 
the distinguishing mark of the nineteenth century has been the 
growth in numbers, power, and activity, of the great public depart- 
ments. The Reform Act of 1832 was followed by the establish- 
ment in 1834 of the Poor Law Commission, which has developed 
into the Local Government Board, with its great and increasing 
powers over Sanitation, housing, and town planning. The Town 
Planning Act, establishing the Local Government Board as a final 
Court of Appeal in the cases falling under the Act, is only the 
latest instance of the continually increasing powers of that depart- 
ment. 

Other instances of bureaucratic development, directly after the 
Reform Act of 1832, were the establishment ot postal services, not 
merely as a State department, but as a State monopoly; and the 
creation of a Committee of the Privy Council to inquire into na- 
tional education ; a body which subsequently became the Board of 
Education. 

The increase in official power directed attention to the Civil 
Service. In 1870 the introduction of the system of competitive 
examination for appointments cleared the service from the taint of 
patronage, and so raised it in the esteem and confidence of the 
public ; though, to judge by the present controversy, patronage 1s 
less easy of exclusion than had been hoped. 

After 1884, the pace quickened; official powers increased, 
especially in the world of industry. It had early been decided 
(without any experience in the direction of democratic administra- 
tion) that the Factory Acts could only be carried out by officials 
appointed from the centre; and during the last thirty years the 
influence of the Home Office over industry has been greatly in- 
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creased; especially by the powers granted to it for scheduling 
trades to be subject to particular regulation, and for establishing 
Trade Boards. 

The Board of Trade has also shared in this extension of 
powers, as in the case of the right given to it ot establishing Con- 
ciliation Boards. Finally, a new authority, dealing with industry, 
has been established by Mr. Lloyd George’s Development Act, 
which practically created a new department by the appointment of 
the Development Commissioners, with their ill-defined powers in 
the application of public money. 

At the same time that the official element in administration 
has been strengthened, the popular element has been weakened. 
The disappearance of the School Boards is a case in point. The 
creation of large areas in which all the multifarious duties of ad- 
ministration (not taken over by permanent Government depart- 
ments) are confided to a single elected body, must weaken effective 
popular control. To find an underlying principle in legislation is 
possible. Home Rule and Free Trade, for instance, have a com- 
mon moral basis ; but what common principle is to be found under- 
lying questions of education, and problems concerning tramways? 

Hence, election issues are confused, with the result that the 
common ground between the electors and the elected is too ill- 
defined to afford any guarantee that the representatives shall really 
represent. Thus, the over-complication of the functions of elected 
bodies undermines the power of the people. Hence, the sugges- 
tion that the democratic element is preserved by confiding all local 
administration to the County Councils is a mere delusion. The 
element which is preserved and strengthened is the official element, 
which is thus freed from popular control. 

Thus, on every hand, the bureaucratic element increases ; and 
must increase as long as the democracy—Napoleon-like—continu- 
ally tries to extend the limits of its rule; and so, like Napoleon, 
prepares the way for its own ruin, since for every function assumed 
by Government, a fresh body of administrators must be called into 
being ; till the bureaucracy, like Frankenstein’s man, becomes the 
ruin of its creator. 

But it may be asked why popular rule should continue, if the 
bureaucracy—the rule of the expert—proves more efficient? And 
at present there can be no doubt that the majority of English offi- 
cials show themselves both able and honest. To this, it may be 
answered that the end of Government is not merely good adminis- 
tration ; that the basic reason for democracy lies in the fact that it 
is the best method for securing—not the happiness—but the 
growth, of humanity; that for humanity to attain the utmost of 
which it is capable, it must be free to act and to bear responsi- 
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bility ; since to strive, to fail, and to suffer, is the only path to self- 
direction and self-control—in other words, to self-government. —~ 

But, apart from this, it may fairly be questioned if any bureau- 
cratic system can maintain its efficiency without external control. 
Officials are human: freed from authoritative criticism, they become 
either slack and inefficient, or tyrannical and aggressive. Their 
power for good, like all other power for good, exists only while 
it is limited ; their power for evil remains and increases long after 
all beneficial influence has departed. So it has been with other 
nations ; so it may be with England, unless the public can assume 
control of its own servants. Already the complaints alluded to 
suggest the danger and injustice of official rule; and already the 
manner in which Ministers have fenced with or denied the truth of 
these complaints shows how feeble is the real power of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

The issue is a grave one: the moment may not yet have arrived 
when the community must choose between bureaucracy and self- 
government; in other words, between present convenience and 
future growth ; but every extension of the functions of government 
and every unnoticed complaint against the official, brings it nearer. 
It is a more serious issue than any connected with the Second 
Chamber. That, at the most, can only place open hindrances in 
the way of legislation. But the advocates of official government 
undermine the people’s authority in the name of democracy. 

The upholders of a bureaucratic system may claim that they 
act democratically, inasmuch as they give the people what they ask 
or what they need. Even so, in ancient Rome, the donors of free 
corn might claim to be democratic. But the bestowal of benefits, 
demanded by one section of the community, paid for by another, 
and administered by a third, is not democratic. Democracy con- 
sists in government through the people. Our present system of 
education is not democratic; but when in a Western American 
township, the inhabitants, without coercion from the State, com- 
bined to pay a teacher and build a schoolhouse, their action was 
the very essence of democracy. That government only is demo- 
cratic which gives to the people the greatest possible facilities for 
acting for themselves. 

But in a great and complex State, is it practicable that the 
people should act for themselves? Can they exert effective con- 
trol over the various activities of government? It is, of course, 
true that a certain latitude must be given to the Executive; that 
small transgressions must be condoned; but for that very reason, 
if the alleged transgressions are great ; if the wide limits permitted 
have been overstepped—as is said to have occurred in the cases 
cited above—then an account should be demanded and rendered, 
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as a matter alike of right and of duty. Nor need officials who 
acknowledge the public right of control, fear unreasonable inter- 
ference. To bring public accusations and gather proofs in their 
support is too troublesome a business to be undertaken without 
grave cause. To maintain due control, therefore, should be com- 
patible with a reasonable degree of official freedom ; but at present 
that due control is not maintained. In the case of land valuation, 
for instance, there is a very general impression that land is sys- 
tematically valued too low ; with bad results both economically and 
politically ; but what power has the public of obtaining redress? 

Really, to democratize English administration is a task that 
will take more than one generation. In the first place, administra- 
tion must be localized; a Parliament at Westminster can no more 
adequately control the action of paid administrators in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, than in the eighteenth century it could con- 
trol the government of the colonies. A step in that direction is 
taken by the proposed “devolution,” or “Home Rule all round” ; 
but it is only a step. In a really democratic country federation 
would exist not only between nationalities, but between different 
parts of the same nationality; localities, rather than the centre, 
should be the residuary legatees of authority. But to bring this 
about it will be necessary completely to reconstruct the relations 
of central and local government in England ; to revise and amend 
the work of the last four centuries ; in short, to accomplish a revolu- 
tion in the constitution. The steps in this direction must be slow 
and laborious ; and at the end it may well be found that under no 
system can the people really control the issues of life; that it is 
still necessary to choose between freedom and efficiency ; in other 
words, between the spirit and the flesh. 

Meanwhile, the one thing needful to the public is knowledge ; 
full and complete knowledge of the acts of their servants ; without 
this any effort in the direction of administrative reform is hopeless. 
Hence, the worst feature in the cases noted above is the disposi- 
tion on the part of Ministers to repress the desire for investigation. 
The Home Secretary, when requested to inquire into the alleged 
misconduct of the police towards the Women’s Deputations, ex- 
pressed an airy disbelief in the charge ; and appeared to think his 
opinion should satisfy the community. But a nation is not to be 
treated in this manner. Its cardinal need is knowledge. The 
Minister who withholds knowledge, commits the unforgivable sin 
against public welfare. 

It is this fact, which is at present too little understood either 
by the public or by the officials. To govern itself a nation must 
give at least as much attention to administration as to legislation. 
Its servants, both in and out of Parliament, must acknowledge its 
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jurisdiction. Not only the policy of administration, but the con- 
duct of administrators, should be open to criticism; and ministers 
should conceive it to be their duty not only to defend, but to 
examine the conduct of their subordinates. Public interest is essen- 
tial to public control; but rational public interest cannot be 
aroused, except by letting the public into the secrets of administra- 
tion ; and the diffusion of knowledge is the first thing needful if the 
English people are to retain that power of self-government for 
which they have struggled during the past century. 

The issue lies between freedom and bureaucracy. If freedom 
is to be won and maintained, it may be that the functions of 
government must be curtailed; certainly, the power of the centre 
must be limited, and authority must pass to local bodies constituted 
on truly democratic lines. But the first thing to struggle for is 
knowledge ; to demand and to obtain full, free, and accurate in- 
formation in all cases of alleged official misdemeanour, is the first 
and most essential step in the battle for popular control. 


A. B. WALLIS CHAPMAN. 














ETHICS OF REVENUE. 


“So good—I wonder Castlereagh don't tax ’em.” 


PERHAPS we can only conceive of an ideally correct and just sys- 
tem of revenue under universal, that is adult, suffrage. While an 
agricultural labourer of doubtful character or a shady specimen of 
town artisan may have a vote, and a Senior Wrangler of Cambridge 
may have none, there is no guarantee that what is generally best 
in any direction will be carried into effect. Still, as our present 
Constitution approximates to the popular form of Government, and 
as our method of raising supplies is at least supposed to rest on a 
basis of fairness, a scheme of equitable taxation is worthy of 
suggestion. 

What does taxation mean, under ideal conditions? It is sim- 
ply a contribution from each individual for his own benefit. There- 
fore it is presumably a voluntary contribution. Of course it 
would not be so actually in any case, and certainly cannot be so 
under existing circumstances. Human nature does not admit of it. 
What a Chancellor of the Exchequer has to do is to procure certain 
necessary millions at the price of a minimum of discontent. There 
is a fair standpoint for argument that the surest means of doing 
this is to proceed upon principles of abstract justice. Do what is 
right in the first place, and the genius of the people will, on the 
whole, support the policy. Utilitarianism, partisanship, egotistic 
bias, are sure to injure some portion of the community ; the attempt 
to be perfectly impartial is likely to afford the least ground of 
complaint. The whole process should be an impersonal affair. In 
fact, it is tendencies only that should be taxed directly, and persons 
only indirectly. 

Irrespective of duties, customs, excise, post office, telegraphs, 
stamps, Crown-lands, Mint, etc., there are two classes of pleasure 
that ought to bear the whole weight of necessary taxation :— 

1. Pleasures that are injurious—or presumably injurious—to 
the individual indulging in them. 

2. Pleasures to the individual that are injurious to others. 

We are getting to expend, on national business, something 
over a million a day. It does not seem much. Consider the quite 
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inestimable amount that is spent daily on pleasurés that come under 
one or the other of the above-mentioned categories. They may be 
rapidly epitomised. The poor man’s ne plus ultra of luxurious 
indulgence is alcohol; unfortunately—or, from a finance point of 
view, fortunately—it is very bad for him. The rich man’s ideal is 
the motor-car—it is very bad for others. Alcohol and the motor- 
car, and the train of indulgences of which they are the types, are 
things a wealthy nation w2// have, not perhaps at any price, but at 
a price which would always meet the demands of revenue. They 
have a taxable value, and ought to be taxed, if necessary, to the 
full extent of this value. Thus luxuries should be taxed, not 
simply as such, but in so far as they are expensive forms of harmful 
articles. The more costly an article of this class is, the more, 
proportionately, it should be taxed. The reason is, merely, that it 
has a higher taxable value. Rather than go without, the rich will 
pay more exorbitantly for their Moet or motor-car than the poor 
will for their beer or bicycle. 

The least satisfactory feature of such a method is that the 
rich are thereby subject to no necessary curtailment of their enjoy- 
ments, while the poor are subject to certain curtailment and, it may 
be, to complete deprivation. But this seems to be inevitable on 
any theory of equal taxation. Things would, of course, be made 
as easy as is consistent with the scheme itself and with the require- 
ments it has to fulfil. One would not, if possible, rob the poor man 
of his beer; but that it should be reduced—sometimes to the 
vanishing point—is in the nature of the case; it is part of his. 
poverty that it should be so, and does not imply any more injustice 
on the part of society than that he should sometimes be in need of 
positive necessities. Restriction, or abstinence, is 4is contribution 
to a system according to which the rich have to pay, in some 
cases exorbitantly, for certain enjoyments. It is small consolation 
to him that he is almost certainly better without the things he has. 
to forgo. The point which equity covers is that he can if he 
chooses, equally with the rich, be free from taxation altogether. 
And there is just this to be considered: that this embargo on 
alcohol is incidentally a forcible check upon intemperance—the only 
kind of forcible check that is justifiable. 

Recent developments of locomotion have seriously modified 
the standard of individual rights. The motor-car is a delightful 
object—when you are once inside it—but one that takes it out of 
the public considerably. The motor-bicycle and the bicycle add. 
their claims to what was always in the nature of a privilege— 
ordinary vehicle traffic. Crossing the street on foot has become 
something of an art. If you have allowed for the exact time in the 
main stream of motors, a bicycle may catch you coming round the 
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corner. You must be eternally on your guard, and sometimes 
dodge for your life. As for the aged, invalid, nervous, or infirm, 
it is quite possible that they may give up the attempt of crossing at 
all. Life for such in the streets has become very bitter. It was 
said of old time—by magistrates and others—that when a man 
once got the reins in his hand he seemed to forget that the foot- 
passenger had as much right to the road as himself. The chauffeur 
does not forget it ; he has never thought of such a thing. A motor- 
bicycle dashing through a town, with abominable explosions, at a 
pace ludicrously inconsistent with safety except at the price of 
everyone getting out of its way—it is sof unjust to tax such a 
thing to the full extent. If it is to be legitimate at all, the best 
reason for legalising it is to make it a source of revenue. Cer- 
tainly motor-cars are managed with consummate skill and address ; 
they display, perhaps, the most wonderful manipulation of force 
that human beings have as yet attained. The chauffeur is the 
unexpected happening of the twentieth century. It must also be 
conceded that drivers—especially proprietors—of these machines 
discover a much better feeling than might be anticipated, all things 
considered. Possibly they can never quite forget the enormous 
privilege they are exercising. All one can say is, that their bene- 
volence ought to be made to take a more substantial form. The 
heaviest available tax would afford a very appropriate relief to their 
good intentions. It may, perhaps, be said here—as the strongest 
example of consideration for the poorer classes—that certain bi- 
cycles should have partial or entire immunity. The public would 
sacrifice some convenience in the case of a workman going to or 
from his work. 

Income tax in any shape or form is a gross infraction of per- 
sonal rights, the very idea of which ought not to be tolerated. An 
attempt has been made to defend it on ethical grounds—there 
seems to be something of unconscious irony in the argument. It 
is said that the wealthier a man is, the more does his wealth 
require protection, and the greater is the expense incurred by the 
Government on his account: he is only paying—in Income tax— 
for the security of his income, in proportion to its amount. But 
from whom is he protected? Is it, mainly, from his own class, or 
from anything at all resembling his own class? An honest man is 
being protected from rogues, and it is gravely maintained that it is 
the honest man who is giving the trouble, not the rogues. Ac- 
cording to this way of reasoning it is the poor who ought to be 
taxed; the poorer a man is the more he ought to be taxed; 
for it is undeniable that the poor give more trouble to the 
police than the rich, and the poorest class most of all. From him 
that has not you should take away even that which he has. But 
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the whole contention betrays a shocking insensibility to the claims 
of Individualism, and a lost sense of humour as to the contradictory 
inferences it involves. The real argument is that of the highway- 
man: “You have got something that I want, and I mean to have 
it.” If the claims of Individualism could for a moment be dis- 
regarded, it is the rich who ought to be favoured. The wealthy 
person may not, as an individual, be better than the poor one— 
probably he is not so good. But as a citizen he is better. He has 
helped to enrich the country, to realise a higher idea of luxury, to 
stimulate exertion and ambition. Or, if he has not done these 
things, he is the heir to those who have ; or, at least, so long as his 
position is a legal one, he is the rightful representative of the power 
that is in wealth. Anyhow, he gives practically no trouble to the 
police. And he holds his station by Acts of Parliament, and Acts 
of Parliament can do anything but contradict their own authority. 

Once the principle admitted—of taxing pursuits and proclivi- 
ties, not necessarily people at all—of taxing that which is cal- 
culated to produce mischief, directly or indirectly, to self or to 
others—many sources of revenue hitherto unexploited would occur 
to the practical statesman. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
elaborate details, but as a type of what is intended take the item 
of racing. This is, in fact, liable to taxation upon both the grounds 
submitted for consideration. It is surely, as a whole, injurious to 
the individual and to those with whom he is connected. No one 
will say that the family of the backer of horses can have a good 
time. No one (outside his circle) will pretend that the bookmaker 
is not a nuisance, since he lives (and it is a first-rate living) on 
the imbecility of his clients. No one will maintain that owners, 
breeders, and supporters of the Turf generally, do no harm in en- 
couraging the bookmaking profession. Here is a rich soil for 
golden revenue, and one easy of working too; for this is the kind 
of enjoyment that people will pay almost anything for. If we can 
get the additional advantage of an improved breed of horses, all 
the better. The patrons of the Turf make a great point of it. But 
in the main racing is an institution more pernicious than anything 
else legalised. Prize-fighting, with its offsets in the direction of 
pluck and honesty, was probably less harmful and far-reaching in 
its effects. 

Besides these legitimate sources of revenue, there is another 
that, in the injurious system now adopted, has naturally never been 
thought of. The contribution of each member of the community is 
theoretically, and under a perfect administration of taxes, voluntary. 
It is not in human nature that this should be so actually and in all 
cases. But it is in human nature that there should be many who 
would pay for the good of others. There have always been mag- 
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nanimous souls in the world, not necessarily resident in needy 
bodies. How many lives have been spent or given in the service 
of the country they belong to! And would not the hundreds, 
thousands and millions be forthcoming in the same cause? You 
cannot expect it at present. You must be just to the rich before 
you can expect them to be generous. But the stigma and humilia- 
tion of injustice once removed, it is inconceivable that, willing as 
they are to give in all other cases, they would be unwilling to give 
freely in this. For it is a kind of patriotic charity that appeals to 
them. The extremely wealthy man has not, perhaps, abated one 
fraction of the many luxuries for which he has to pay so dearly. 
Would he not go further, and help to retain the poor luxuries of 
poor people? Taxation has not actually reduced his enjoyment of 
his motor and his champagne. Would he not try to remove or 
reduce the tax (otherwise necessary or higher) on bicycles and 
tobacco? But there is another sentiment that comes in besides the 
simple prompting of benevolence. One cannot help being rather 
appalled at the startling inequalities of life. They are, of course, 
inevitable. In one sense you can never make men equal; Nature 
will always insist on a classification of her own. You can only 
make them potentially equal, or, as Henry George puts it, give 
them an equality of opportunity. And the results of this insistence 
on the part of Nature are sad to contemplate. It does seem a 
hard decree that one man should be placed above the least care 
even as regards the most refined delicacies, while another is op- 
pressed with perpetual anxiety as to the meanest necessities of 
life—cannot sometimes, make what effort he will, obtain them. Is 
it to be supposed that the plutocrat himself is such a heathen as 
to be insensible of this? He would, if he is human, be humane. 
He would feel it a kind of duty to equalise things, more or less. 
Only he likes to realise (is it not natural?) that his wealth is, after 
all, his own. He would like to give, not to be robbed—at least to 
have the credit of parting with his money. On these grounds it is 
certain, it is in accordance with every instinct of humanity, that a 
voluntary fund towards national expenses would be an immense 
asset in the production of revenue, and would greatly alleviate the 
hardship incidental to any form of equal taxation—that the poor 
must suffer more than the rich. 

It may be said: “What is the use of elaborating and urging 
an idea of this kind, when it can never be carried out? Admit 
that the requisite supplies could be raised by it; that it involves no 
injustice or uanecessary hardship to anyone; that it respects the 
potential equality of every member of the community. What mat- 
ter, since the country would not accept it?” The same argument 
would apply to the absolute and final necessity of war, and to the 
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uselessness of advocating universal peace. While passion and sel- 
fishness govern individuals and nations, force must determine their 
respective positions. Yet passion and selfishness do not govern all 
men equally ; apparently Utopian ideas have always preceded any 
practical advance in civilisation. But the two cases—the plea for 
peace and the plea for equity—are alike only in kind, not in degree. 
To ask people to be just among themselves is not so great a 
demand upon their capabilities of altruism as to ask them not to be 
brutal in their designs on other nations. This question of taxation 
is an appeal, in the last analysis, to a people’s own interests; and 
the attempt may surely be made to show them that honesty is not 
only the best principle but the best policy. It is a policy that has 
its due limitations consistent with its essential nature. But there is 
no saying where the contrary method may stop. If you take away 
the twentieth part of a man’s property, there is no earthly reason 
(as far as the method is concerned) why you should not take a 
third, half, five-eighths. The rich man stands, like poor King Lear 
between his two tiger-hearted daughters, bewildered by competing 
greed. A robber is a robber, whether he steals sixpence or a sove- 
reign. There must be a point at which this system of confiscation 
would ruin all sense of rightful ownership and individual effort. 
Human energy, except that of a rudimentary, personal, and bar- 
barous kind, would be at a standstill. The poor would suffer, and 
would deserve to suffer, most of all if, by their numbers, they filled 
up to overflowing upon themselves the cup of iniquity. But it is 
not so. The ignorant vote has never shown itself to be suicidal. 
It has always discovered a sort of genius, an unconscious loyalty to 
its own interests in a blind and instinctive comphance with general 
interests. It has always dictated, not the best conceivable but the 
best possible measures. No, it is not the ignorant but the semi- 
educated vote that is to be feared—the voice of those who have got 
above instinct, but in whom this is not replaced by a high and 
refined order of reasoning. 

The idea of equitable taxation is, it must be admitted, im- 
practicable under the present franchise. That this is so is, no 
doubt, a phase of the reason why there is such a bitter opposition 
on the part of men to women having a direct voice in the legisla- 
ture, and why the comparatively few who support their claims are 
among the upper classes of society. For women, though inferior 
in some of the qualities fitting for government, yet possess some 
most valuable restraining and conservative qualities that men have 
not themselves, and resent in others. They are more temperate 
and peaceable, more minutely self-denying, more impartial on the 
whole, more submissive to the general sway of necessity. They 
are more instinctive than men. It seems hard for them, but it is 
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much harder on the general welfare of the country, that such in- 
gtedients in the character of a people should be unrepresented :n 
its national procedures. With Adult Franchise, such a scheme as 
has been indicated, or some modification of its essential principle, 
would probably pass into law. 


PAUL HOOKHAM. 





THE UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 


THE idea itself is the really splendid thing about this Universal 
Races Congress movement. There may—or may not—be many 
faults to find with the articles communicated to the Congress; and 
the actual discussions in the eight Sessions of the Congress may— 
or may not—lend themselves to adverse criticism. It would be a 
marvel if the initial stages in such a movement did not lend them- 
selves more or less to depreciatory comment. We are not saying 
that they do this conspicuously—though certain portions of the 
Press have assumed that they do. Our point here is, that however 
judiciously and skilfully, or however blunderingly, the promoters ot 
the Universal Races Congress may have initiated their movement, 
the fact remains that the idea of the movement is one of the most 
splendid and of the most pregnant of great results that has been 
conceived in the domain of humanism for many centuries. It should 
be noted that the idea covers more than the mere recognition of the 
unity of the human genus, more even than the practical develop- 
ment of that unity into the ethical connotation of brotherhood. It 
is not merely—what some have mistaken it to be—a translation 
into modern and non-theological terms of the conception under- 
lying the propaganda of a world-religion. When men have talked 
about the unity of mankind, about the brotherhood of the whole 
human family, about the inclusion of all peoples in one great 
church, there has generally been lying at the back of all this talk 
the assumption that the speaker was the standard up to which all 
men were to be brought, the model to which the whole family were 
to be assimilated, the possessor of the one true faith which was to 
be imposed upon all the peoples. But the Universal Races Con- 
gress idea—if we understand it aright—is this; Let us hear what 
the best men of every race have to say for themselves. Instead 
of applying to everybody else our own particular measure, let us 
find out what value attaches to each of the other racial measures. 
Instead of aiming at a monotonous cosmopolitan uniformity, let us 
see whether the wiser and more beneficial plan would not be to 
attempt—as Dr. Felix Adler, in his paper on “ The Fundamental 
Principle of Inter-Racial Ethics,” laid before the fifth session, puts 


it-— 


“to promote the utmost differentiation of the types of culture, 
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the utmost variety and richness in the expression of the funda- 
mental human faculties. The garden of humanity should pre- 
sent the spectacle of flowers infinitely varied in hue and frag- 
rance. The human orchard should include trees bearing the 
most diverse fruit. It has often been said that greed and the 
lust of dominion are the principal causes of strife among n1- 
tions. But it is certain that conceit in regard to one’s own 
type of culture is equally one of the great contributing causes 
of war. This sort of conceit was characteristic of the ancients— 
Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, etc.—but it is no less conspicuus 
at the present time, especially among those who prefix ‘he 
syllable ‘ pan’ to their racial designations,” etc. 


As Dr. Adler also says, what is aimed at is the substitution 
of the conception of “organisation” of diverse nationalities, for 
that of a more or less compulsory assimilation, an “assured recog- 
nition for national claims” for that “ spiritual arrogance” which 
makes a nation consider itself “the elect priesthood of culture, 
the torch-bearer from whom all others are to receive their light.” 

Our excuse for quoting specially from Dr. Adler’s paper is that 
this professor of Social Ethics in Columbia University is very 


largely responsible for the Universal Races Congress movement, 
and therefore gives in his paper a discussion of what may be called 
the gist of the project—“‘the principle of organisation of 
humanity.” He says: 


“The bellum omnium contra omnes still looms up as a 
constantly menacing possibility in international affairs; and 
hence any people with a literature of its own, an art of its own, 
legal and religious institutions that correspond to its Volksgeist 
—any people, in a word, that has created a special culture-type, 
and rightly cherishes it, is still compelled to face the even- 
tuality of hostile neighbours attacking and destroying the 
spiritual fruitage it has produced. The one postulate, 
then, of the principle we are discussing, is that variety of 
types of civilisation among mankind—rather than the unive:- 
sal prevalence of a single type, the others being suppressed-— 
is desirable, and not only desirable, but the ethical aim to- 
wards which the efforts of the genuine lovers of progress should 
be bent. . . . . Surely the inter-dependence of the different 
species of culture is a patent fact. Surely, the reciprocal in- 
fluence of French, Italian, English, and German culture, on 
each other is obvious to the most casual student of history. 
Surely, the educated Englishman of to-day would have, as it 
were, 2 limb of his own intellectual life amputated, would be 
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seriously impoverished in his own spiritual being, if Germany 

and German civilisation were to be obliterated, or their further 

growth violently checked, and conversely; and so of all the 
. Test.” 


A volume of exceptional and permanent interest is that com- 
posed of the “The Papers on Inter-Racial Problems Contributed 
to the First Universal Races Congress, held at the University of 
London, July 26th—1gth, 1911.”1_ Here are sixty papers, by some 
of the leading anthropologists, ethnologists, sociologists, philo- 
logists ; professors of philosophy, psychology, moral philosophy, 
comparative religion, economics, law, and kindred subjects; minis- 
ters of State, governors, legislators, and other specialists. Peculiar 
interest attaches to many of the papers, inasmuch as they are by 
eminent natives of the several countries to which they relate. 
Thus, “ The Native Races of South Africa” are discussed by Tengo 
Jabavu, of Kingwilliamstown; “The West African Problem” is 
dealt with by Dr. Mojola Agbebi, D.D., of Lagos; the question ot 
“The Negro Race in the United States,” by Dr. DuBois (a coloured 
man), late Professor of History and Political Economy in Atlanta 
University ; “The North American Indian” is described by a cul- 
tured Indian, Dr. Eastman, whose native name appears io Le 
“Ohiyesa”; “The Half-breeds of Brazil” are discussed by Dr. 
Baptiste de Lacerda, of Rio de Janeiro; the paper on “ China“ is 
by Dr. Wu Ting-Fang; on “ Japan,” by Profs. Tongo Takebe and 
Ternaki Kobayashi; on “Shintoism,” by Prof. Genchi Kato; on 
“Persia,” by Hadji Mirza Yahya; on “The Bahir Movement,” by 
*Abdu’l Baha ’Abbas; on “ East and West India,” by the Hon. G. 
K. Gokhale; on “ Egypt,” by Moh. Sourour Bey; on “ Haiti,” by 
General Legitime; on “ Hungary,” by Prof. Akos de Timon; on 
“The Réle of Russia in the Mutual Approach of the West and the 
East,” by Prof. Alexander Yastchenko. And soon. Among the 
English-speaking authors are the editor (G. Spiller), Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, Prof. and Mrs. Rhys Davids, Mr. J. A. Hobson, Prof. 
Felix Adler, Mr. Israel Zangwill, Sir Sydney Olivier, the late Sir 
Charles Dilke, Professor J. S. Mackenzie, etc, as speci- 
mens of the rest. Leading professors and specialists of Germany, 
France, Italy, etc., figure among the authors of Continental papers. 
The volume consequently possesses a kind of cyclopzdic character 
upon a subject of vital interest both at present and in the future. 
How enthusiastically the movement has been taken up by the 


1. “Papers on Inter-Racial Problems, Contributed to the First Universal 
Races Congress, held at the University of London, July 26th—agth, 1911.” 
i aot the Congress Executive pA a Spiller, Hon. Organiser of the 
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i cream of the intellect and science and statecraft of the day, may 
i be inferred from the presidency of Lord Weardale, the multitude 
i of distinguished organising officers, and of hon. secs. in every 
ii considerable country under the sun; and the very influential execu- 
tive council, the seven pages of a cosmopolitan list of vice-presi- 
Hi dents, and the equally cosmopolitan twenty-pages list of the hon. 
i general committee. The movement has “taken on,” and there is 
every reason to anticipate that the next Congress, four years hence, 
will be a still greater success. 











ARTHUR RANSOM. 











THE TRUE DRINK BILL OF IRELAND. 
II. 


IN returning to this subject—the enquiry as to whether the hither- 
to accepted statement relative to Ireland’s annual drink bill, is a 
ridiculous exaggeration, or, on the other hand, a very substantial 
under-estimate—it is necessary to explain that, in arriving at the 
latter conclusion, it was by no means intended to represent the 
Irish population as inveterate drinkers, or that they were in the 
slightest degree more so than their English and Scotch neighbours. 
In the July, August, and September numbers of the Westminster 
Review of last year, it was shown that the Irish, while drinking 
about double as much beer as the Scotch, only drank about half as 
much whiskey; and that while drinking about the same quantity 
of spirits as the English (of course, per head of population) they 
drank much the same quantity of beer. And it was likewise proved 
up to the hilt that whereas beer drinking in Ireland was rapidly 
on the increase, and spirit-drinking on the decline, the exact con- 
trary was the case in Great Britain. 

In endeavouring to arrive at a reasonable approximation of 
the total sum spent annually on drink in Ireland, or in England or 
Scotland, it is pure nonsense to assume with temperance reformers 
and public men generally, that beer drinkers order their refresh- 
ment by the barrel, or that spirit drinkers purchase theirs by the 
proof gallon. The cost to the beer drinkers is not the charge per 
barrel, but the sums paid per glass, half-pint, pint, or bottle. The 
spirit drinkers, in addition, pay for the water with which the vendor 
thinks fit, in his moderation and wisdom, to dilute the article 
vended; while in the case of England or Scotland a very sub- 
stantial allowance must be made for the notorious extent to which 
adulteration is had recourse to, even in normal times, but which, on 
festival and bank holiday occasions, is carried on unblushingly, 
with the full knowledge and acquiescence of the purchasing public 
—the advance action of the publican being colloquially referred to 
as “ getting it ready for ’em.” 

So far as Ireland is concerned, however, this consideration may 
be waived aside. The drink supplied in Ireland is of fairly uni- 
form quality ; cheaper and better than is the case throughout Great 
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Britain; the purchaser, moreover, getting the quantity asked for. 

In our last issue, there were two questions discussed, one of 
them being the following: Were the 1,290,214 male persons in 
Ireland over 20 years of age, physically capable of consuming the 
quantity of alcoholic drink ascribed to them in Government statis- 
tics? Perhaps the position had better be re-stated with greater 
precision than in our last article, which, moreover, contained an in- 
accuracy of which the non-arrival of a proof prevented correction. 
First of all, as to beer: For the four years ending 31st of March, 
1909, the beer production of Ireland averaged 121 million gallons 
per annum, or 968 million pints. The beer task of the 1,290,214 
males over 20 years of age was, therefore, the consumption of 750 
pints per annum per head, or about 14 pints per week, or two 
pints per day. Wéith the women of Ireland to help them, the as- 
sumption that the task was easily effected can hardly be pro- 
nounced extravagant. 

Then, as to spirits: We are officially informed that for the 
year 1908-0, the quantity retained for home consumption in Ireland 
was 3,563,074 proof gallons of whiskey, and 516,000 proof gallons 
of foreign spirits, mostly brandy. As a moderate estimate we will 
assume that the retailers added one-fifth as much water, making 
4,894,819 gallons in all, or (at 64 to the gallon) 313,272,896 glasses. 
The able-bodied male drinkers being 1,290,214, their task was the 
consumption of 243 glasses of spirits per annum, or about 4} glasses 
per week. As in this, the second portion of their task, they had, 
as in the first portion—¢he women of Ireland to help them—can 
anybody doubt that the spirits were as easily disposed of as the 
beer? And now as to the cost to the consumers of these quantities 
of beer and spirits: The 968 million pints of beer consist of por- 
ter at 2d. and of stout at 3d.—their relative proportion being un- 
ascertainable. If it is assumed, as a moderate estimate, that the 
average cost to the consumer is 24d., the 968 million pints cost 
the drinkers over nine millions sterling per annum (£9,075,000). It 
is assumed that Irish beer exports, and imports, if obtainable, would 
to a nearness balance each other, and would not greatly disturb 
this calculation. 

The cost to the consumers of the spirits is as difficult to 
determine as the beer, owing to its various qualities and non- 
uniformity of price. 

Though whiskey is usually retailed in Irish public houses at 
24d. per half-glass (the quantity mostly called for), a very large 
proportion is retailed at 3d., the prices fixed for brandy being, of 
course, much higher. 

If, with every desire to be within the mark, we assume the 
average cost per glass to be 54d., the spirits must cost the con- 
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sumers nearly seven millions sterling per annum (46,852,845). 
Lastly, as to wine: The quantity retained for home consump- 
tion is usually about 1,200,000 gallons. The qualities and prices 
are sO many and various, that it is largely a matter of guess-work 
to so much as suggest an average price per gallon. If, however, 
we place it at 16s., the annual cost for wine becomes nearly one 
million pounds (£960,000). 
The Irish drink bill would seem, so far, to be somewhat as 
follows :— 
Beer—g68,000,000 pints at 2}d. $9,075,000 _ 
Spirits—313,272,896 glasses at 53d. .... £6,852,845 
Wine—1,200,000 gallons at 16s. ......... £960,000 


£ 16,887,845 


This calculation is exclusive of the following considerations :— 

1. The cost to the consumer of illicit spirit, which, although 
much cheaper than whiskey, is neither manufactured nor distributed 
gratis. This can hardly be inconsiderable, seeing that for the 
years 1901-00, whereas the seizures of illicit plant, materials, etc., in 
England and Scotland, were to a nearness i/, those for Ireland 
average 1,200 per annum. 

2. The extra cost, when drinking whiskey and brandy, of the 
soda, seltzer, or other mineral waters, so often ordered therewith. 

3. The very serious additional amount that must be added 
when it is borne in mind that hotel, restaurant, theatre, and music 
hall proprietors, and first class refreshment rooms at railway sta- 
tions all over Ireland, exact from 20 to 50 per cent. from their 
customers over and above the ordinary charges. 

In face of all this, does the assertion appear altogether un- 
warranted that Ireland’s yearly bill for alcoholic refreshments ex- 
ceeds eighteen millions sterling? 

If this sum is scandalously excessive, it can only be so on the 
assumption that beer, wine, and spirits at luncheon, dinner, and 
supper should give place to tea; already taken at least twice a day 
by the very poorest and most miserable classcs in each of the 
three kingdoms. It has further to be ignored that the military, 
and the very large floating population, contribute very liberally 
not merely to the quantity, but much more so towards the total 
cost ;—a further factor being the extent to which the wealth of the 
country is persistently under-estimated, and the circumstances of 
the Irish people be-littled. 


T. GALLowAY RIGG. 








CRIME THAT MAY BE 
PREVENTED. 


“ Earth's Falses are Heaven’s Truths.” —Tennyson. 


OUR modern civilization is often alluded to as though it contained 
a remedy and a solution for every existing evil, when, as a matter 
of fact (though efficacious in many respects), it may be held respon- 
sible, not only for the encouragement, but the manufacture of a 
large amount of crime. 

Those vague and drifting elemental forces that control the 
world of nature are, by its agency, stultified, repressed, and in some 
notable instances, misdirected into various courses, dubiously styled 
“social evils.” This condition of affairs, being customary, has come 
to be regarded as inevitable, and therefore unworthy of deeper 
investigation. 

Perhaps the one thing upon which society of to-day most 
prides itself is its humanity, forgetting that humanity, like most 
abstract principles, is relative rather than positive in application, 
and, moreover, is regulated largely by the point of view. 

Take, for example, a child who has been stung by a wasp. He 
may construe the slaughter of the insect, at the hands of, let us 
suppose, a sympathetic relative, as an act of humanity towards his 
own person, but it must not be forgotten that there is also the 
wasp’s point of view. If it possessed, instead of a sting, the human 
weapon of offence, the tongue, it would probably have reason to 
appeal against the disproportion of the sentence to the offence, and 
bring forward, as extenuating circumstances, provocation, and the 
odds against which it has to contend in the battle for its infinitesimal 
existence. In the record of a famous diarist of some 250 years 
back, we read :— 

“Passing by Smithfield, I saw a miserable creature burning, 
who had killed her husband.” 

And he goes on calmly to relate how he proceeded to the 
studio of that “admirable artist Reeves,” commenting upon the ex- 
cellent quality of his “ workmanship.” 

Latter-day civilization shrinks from contemplation of the spec- 
tacle, but to the culturad and high-minded gentleman of the period 
it represented no violation of the principles of humanity, and ex- 
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cited no emotions of pity in a land and age that regarded human 
torches as a fashionable form of illumination. 

And to-day, perhaps, more than has ever been the case, it is a 
fact that our complicated social machinery has created conditions 
and a rule of life, upon which the thumb of the travesty of justice, 
known as law, presses with undue heaviness. 

In the category of manufactured crime, we may include beg- 
gary and theft, direct results of unemployment and a starvation 
wage ; also debt, embezzlement, fraud, all unknown in more primi- 
tive society, and due to the system of pledging and gambling 
credit, derived from the unscrupulous methods of speculation that 
dominate the world’s financial markets. 

There is another and heavier offence, that, in a greater degree 
than any of the above-mentioned, is the work of society and legis- 
lation, one, moreover, that is visited with the heaviest penalty of 
the law, the woman’s crime of infanticide. 

The offence is one that, in times of political relaxation, has 
engaged the attention of Parliament with the view to mitigation of 
a form of sentence, from the infliction of which a growing sense 
of human responsibility now shrinks, though it is still exacted by 
the Draconian severity of our legal code, with the approval of a 
certain school of (savage?) moralists. 

Those who have ranged themselves upon the side of the 
“avenging” angels, base their opposition to the measure of relief 
upon statistics that prove that the crime is upon the increase ; 
thereby assuming that there nowadays exists a tendency among 
mothers to destroy their offspring that can only be held in check 
by the threat, if not the execution, of capital punishment. 

Let us examine facts that, for obvious reasons, rarely sift them- 
selves, to see whether this be the case or no? The mothers who 
are guilty of this crime, most terrible, because the most unnatural, 
who are they ? 

Do they comprise the lowest, the vilest, the most degraded 
members of their sex, who have become debased through the 
medium of this much-vaunted civilization of ours, to a lower plane 
than that of beasts or savages? 

Investigation proves that this is by no means the case. These 
female murderers are, for the most part, girls of what should be 
tender age, of respectable parentage, many of them recruited from 
the most unimpeachable if somewhat limited avocation of domestic 
service. They may, and in many cases prove to be, recent board 
school products, and Sunday school scholars. 

By no means innately vicious, nor in any respect a danger to 
society, as is frequently proved by subsequent exemplary conduct 
that earns the grudging approbation of the hardened and preju- 
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diced prison wardress, and secures for some of them a brief remis- 
sion of the life sentence they are called upon to serve. 

How is it, then, that these mere girls, scarcely removed from 
childhood’s innocence, should bring themselves to the commissioa 
of a crime that is alien to the maternal nature of their dark-skinned 
sisters in primeval woods, and even to the instincts of the lower 
animals ? 

Is it a fact that, in the England of the twentieth century, 
Christianised (?), educated, civilized, maternal affection, has ceased to 
exist, or exists only among the limited and decreasing number of 
the female population whose claim to motherhood bears the official 
seal of sanctity ? 

I am sure that even the sternest upholder of capital punish- 
ment would be the first to give an unequivocal denial to such a libel 
upon his race, his country, and his age. 

To find a reason for this most painful paradox in nature, it is 
necessary to shift the point of view from the conventional stand- 
point of the judge, to that of the wasp that is destined to be 
crushed, and the criminal who is waiting to be condemned. 

It will not be found a very difficult task to bring the guilt 
home to the actual murderer, Society! Let any father or mother 
of daughters, young, innocent and confiding, place themselves ‘n 
the situation of a girl upon whom life’s facts, hitherto misrepre- 
sented by imperfect knowledge and immature intelligence, thus 
brutally obtrude themselves. Frenzied by mental and physical 
suffering of the acutest kind, in the delirium of illness and despair, 
she lays violent hands upon a life that seems scarcely separate 
from her own; actuated, it may be, by the desire, born of her own 
recent experience, to secure it from a career of misery! 

Or, perhaps, temptation assails her, when she wakes to a reali- 
sation of the cruel fact, that a sin that is scarcely venial in a man, 
demands in expiation, the sacrifice of a woman, body and soul! 

And, as if the mental shock, the physical strain, were not suffi- 
cient to confound her, she is now brought face to face with her 
next alternative, material shame! The gruesome problem fronts 
her, how is she, with a woman’s strength, at a “ civilized” woman's 
wage, to support her child as well as herself? 

A problem experience is soon to solve, since she will shortly 
be confronted with a choice between crime that is punishable with 
death, and degradation against which every fibre of her young and 
hitherto innocent womanhood revolts, but which is else—inevitable ! 

For our civilization is so constituted that a man, if he so desire, 
is enabled to escape all family responsibilities. The Mohammedan 
maintains his harem, according to his own lights, with decency ; 
providing, not only his several wives, but their numerous progeny, 
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with means of shelter and support. 

Towards those he has given life, he holds himself morally 
responsible. 

It is true that his ideals of liberty, and the relative value of 
life, as an asset, do not conform to Western notions, but it must be 
claimed for him that he is at least consistent with his creed, which 
does not permit of his shirking parental obligations. The same 
law, I believe, holds good in the case of more primitive races, and the 
greater number of even savage tribes; it is reserved for the civi- 
lized, Christianized European to take advantage of the liberty he 
himself enjoys, by adding another burden to the heavy one that 
Nature has imposed upon womanhood. 

If the wage-earning conditions of the sexes were equal, such 
an arrangement would still be manifestly unjust; but we have to 
consider the fact that a woman of the unskilled class, as a rule, 
must support her offspring by selling herself, soul and body, to the 
lowest and most degraded form of slavery upon the face of the 
globe, beside of which such institutions as the Hindoo “ Suttee,” 
and “Juggernart” long since condemned by our nation as in- 
humane, are pure in intention and merciful in operation. 

With regard to the future of the unhappy woman he has se- 
duced, the fate of the child, living or dead, for whose existence they 
are jointly responsible, the Englishman preserves that attitude of 
supreme indifference that is his national prerogative. 

His sin is within, her crime is without the pale of human jus- 
tice ; with this fact his law-abiding spirit is content. 

Like the slayer of the wasp, like Evelyn in his satisfaction at 
the sight of the human torch, he has become accustomed to the 
notion of woman acting as scapegoat to masculine offences, and 
sees no injustice in the death-sentence, feels no remorse for the 
vital struggle his victim is called upon to endure, the baseness of 
the inevitable degradation. The premature death or living misery 
of his own unacknowledged offspring are as nought to him, pro- 
vided he himself preserves intact the outer cloak of respectability. 

For even more potential than the callousness of habit, is the 
hypocrisy of an assumed morality peculiar to the Christianized form 
of civilization. 

A polygamist equally with the Oriental or savage, the Euro- 
pean, partly influenced by his religion, but still more so by conven- 
tion, describes himself as a monogamist, or, nowadays, with in- 
creasing frequency, as a bachelor. For the preservation of this 
social sham, he is prepared to sacrifice every consideration of justice 
and humanity! 

Nor can man alone be held entirely to blame for this blot upon 
our system of morality. 
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It is noteworthy, that, in a country and under conditions where 
women of the superior class, if they do not yet possess a vote, 
exert a vast amount of influence, so little should be done among 
them to ameliorate the lot of their fallen sisters. 

The attitude of the British matron towards*those whose mis- 
fortunes, by an unequal distribution of rights, contribute in a degree 
to the security of her own exalted position, is greatly to be de- 
plored. 

It must be frankly admitted that, with a few notable excep- 
tions, the small-minded, unjust, and often vindictive judgment that 
woman passes upon woman, has been little, if at all, eradicated by 
the enlightening influences of education, or increased facilities of 
citizenship. 

Yet it would be supposed, in spite of the division among mem- 
bers of the sex, created by a natural rivalry, that cannot be bridged 
by the existence of a common suffering, that there is another aspect 
of the question which must appeal to every woman. 

The “cry of the children” should surely move the maternal 
heart when it is insensible to any other claim. 

But no, it is the individual right, the welfare of her own off- 
spring, in which the interest of the average woman begins, centres, 
and ends. 

It matters little to her that other children, it may be of kindred 

lood to her own, are being crushed out of life at the outset; she 
gives no heed to the alternative that confronts her unwed sister, 
whose motherhood confers no prestige, only an added pang. 

And in the case of this latter, whose maternal love has con- 
sented to the supremest because the basest act of sacrifice, and the 
contaminating influences into which she herself must of necessity 
be drawn, involve the child-life she has preserved at such cost in 
her own downfall ; it appears to be the decree of an austere virtue 
that the unfortunate offspring shall be included in the wholesale 
condemnation meted out to the author of their being. 

And yet—the wizened faces of these uncared-for, fatherless 
children of the drunken and depraved scourings of our streets: do 
they excite no pity, call for no rescue from the unspeakable horror, 
the nameless danger of their surroundings ? 

Thieves! hooligans! prostitutes from childhood upwards, 
trained from infancy in all that is painful, all that is depraved! 

It is surely in the interests of a State that is recording, year by 
year, a decrease in population (of a desirable kind) that this wast- 
age of human life should be prevented, even at some cost; which 
surely is inadequately paid by hurrying wretched women to their 
doom, and increasing the number of social outcasts that abound in 
a land where marriage is falling steadily into disuse, and in which 
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as a consequence, the double burden falls more and more to the 
maternal share. 

How can our governing bodies reasonably complain of a de- 
cline, that is largely owing to a refusal on their part to recognise 
or make provision for any increase that does not flow from a 
legitimate source ? 

It is a proof of human inconsistency, both on the part of the 
Church and State, to inveigh against evils that rest with themselves 
to redress, and a manifest injustice to visit with an exemplary 
sentence, a crime that, more than any other, is preventable. 

Indeed, the remedy is such an obvious one that it can only 
have been so long withheld as a tribute of respect to that national 
fetish mis-named public morality. If the State is really desirous 
of arresting the decrease of population, it should no longer delay 
to charge itself with the responsibility and care of the illegitimate, 
at the expense of that section of the community that has hitherto 
repudiated family ties—the bachelor! Statistics and experience of 
past legislation alike having proved the futility of fixing individual 
responsibility upon the paternal side, it follows that the taxation 
imposed would have to be upon a general scale, presumably in the 
form of an income-tax, graduated according to the means of those 
who come within its scope, which should include all unmarried males 
over the age of eighteen years, and might with advantage be ex- 
tended to widowers and husbands living apart from their wives and 
families. 

The children in question would be safely lodged in the hands 
of selected guardians, much upon the present lines of boarding- 
out; with this difference, that all maternal rights be henceforth 
transferred to a paternal government, from the period of birth 
to the age of sixteen years. For their future disposal might be 
suggested the recruiting of the Army and Navy for those of the 
male, and domestic service for those of the female sex. 

Thus would be served the twofold purpose of rescuing the 
innocents from possible death and inevitable degradation, and the 
continuous and adequate supply of two of our most pressing na- 
tional needs. 

The mothers, who would derive no material benefit from this 
arrangement, apart from being relieved of the unjust burden of their 
children’s maintenance, would be thus enabled, at their own desire, 
to return to their previous occupations, no longer precluded from 
earning an honest living, upon account of honesty yielding poor 
returns. 

Those who, upon the other hand, decide to embark upon a life 
of vice, would in future do so of their own free will, not by com- 
pulsion, which is the disgrace of our civilisation and our 
Christianity. 
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And whatever other consequences result, there should be no 
possibility of the recurrence of the crime of infanticide! 

Already, I hear the bogey rising from the dust: “But this 
would prove a direct encouragement to immorality.” 

It is certainly a recognition of a fact that is usually shunned, 
but even supposing that the course suggested would encourage vice, 
is it not better to run the risk of encouraging vice, in order to 
prevent the certainty of crime? 

Besides, I do not see how it can be proved without experiment 
that the transfer of part of the punishment from woman’s bowed 
back to manhood’s sturdier frame, should act as an incentive to 
immoral conduct? Another objection will probably be urged with 
greater show of reason, namely, that it is unfair to burden the 
bachelor with a tax upon illegitimacy, the responsibility for which 
he shares with many who are married men. To which the answer 
may be given, that the married man, whatever his individual de- 
linquencies, performs a duty to the State by the maintenance of a 
wife, and usually a family, while, upon the other hand, the bachelor 
is an irresponsible member of the community. He need maintain 
no establishment of his own, and has frequently no settled place 
of residence, a circumstance which enables him often to escape 
many sources of taxation that burden the householder. 

Added to which, his income is exclusively his own to spend, 
without any motive for thrift, or claim upon posterity. 

It is a matter not only of justice, but economy, that he should 
be made to contribute his quota to the building up of a future 
generation. 

A measure upon some such lines as I have sketched will even- 
tually be found inevitable, the longer recognition of this fact is 
delayed the wider the evil will spread, the longer will be the roll 
of infant mortality, the greater will be the increase in the number 
of dissolute and ruined lives. 

And if this generation lets the matter slide, and leaves the re- 
dress of this injustice to the one following ; let us bear in mind that 
it will be upon ourselves that the odium will rest ; it will be at our 
own much-vaunted humanity that future men and women will point 
the finger of scorn. 

It will be said of us, as we ourselves say of a past age, that 
according to its own standards, adjudged itself both virtuous and 
humane. 

“These men boasted of their Christianity.” 

“ By their acts they stand convicted hypocrites.” 

— “ie themselves upon being pace tolerant, 
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“While they clung to a social system unparalleled in history 
for narrowness, inconsistency, and barbarity !” 

And most likely men will turn away from contemplation of our 
“humane ” dispensation, even as we ourselves shun, even in thought, 
the memory of those bonfires of flesh and blood that once made 
England merry with their blaze. 

But the crowning wrong of all inflicted by the tyranny of cus- 
tom upon these wretched women, let us hope our legislation will see 
fit to remedy in the near future. 

If the Moloch of a hollow, though popular convention, demands 
the slaughter of the innocents as an act of inevitable sacrifice to its 
pretence of purity, at least let there be some remission of the 
severity of the sentence upon those mothers who, under the un- 
natural social law to which they are subjected, are compelled to 
enact the part of their children’s unwilling executioners. 


MEDUSA. 





OUR LEGALISM IN BOTH 
HEMISPHERES. 


THE strong opposition offered to the Bill for the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts is due to extreme tenderness for 
the interests of the Bar. There is a refreshing frankness—not to 
say cynicism—in Lord Halsbury’s statement in the House of Lords 
to the effect that he had received a strongly worded protest against 
the Bill from the Bar Council. It is not too much to say that when 
it is seen that the Bar may suffer by the realisation of certain pro- 
posals, there is at once an organized resistance on the part of the 
legal caste, which finds expression in the most exalted quarters, 
and a sympathetic echo in the country attorney’s breast. When 
lawyers do agree their unanimity is wonderful. Nor will it escape 
the notice of our readers that the interest of the community is not 
considered for an instant, when it comes into conflict with that of 
our Brahmanism. It has so long exercised a controlling influence 
in the State, that there is small wonder it should mistake its in- 
terests for those of the State. Like Louis XIV., our Brahmanism 
has arrived at the assured conviction that it is the State in every 
deed. The long history of privilege produces identical results in 
the individual and in the caste. 

An exact counterpart of this system of obstruction, as exem- 
plified in this country, is seen at the present time in India. The 
powerful legal element concentrated in Calcutta is offering a deter- 
mined opposition to a proposal for giving the Provinces of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam a Court of Superior Jurisdiction, to which ap- 
peals would lie from the district courts. The population of these 
two Provinces is nearly 87 millions of people. The establishment 
of a Superior Court at Dacca recommends itself to all unprejudiced 
observers as the obvious course, if the wishes and interests of the 
people are considered. The rival policy, which finds support among 
the legal profession—and nowhere else—is the expansion of the 
Bengal Court by adding additional judges. In that way the accu- 
mulation of cases now waiting trial may be disposed of, no doubt 
to the benefit of the Calcutta Bar. But when the expense to litigants 
is taken into account, when we bear the fact in mind that India 
is an extremely poor country, and that a high toll on justice puts 
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a premium on injustice, we shall not fail to applaud the purpose of 
the Government in taking action in the interest of the people. It 
is understood that a Bill will be brought in soon after the Whitsun- 
tide recess, which will authorise the Secretary of State to give 
Eastern Bengal and Assam a High Court of its own. The con- 
gestion in the Calcutta High Court may be imagined when we 
are told that in May last no fewer than 6,000 special appeals, and 
2,000 regular appeals, were waiting to be heard, some of them 
since 1908. Do we desire better testimony to the power of the 
Bar for delaying reforms to the latest possible moment in its own 
sordid interest? Do we, who are responsible for this pernicious 
parasitic Legalism, dare to look under the surface and realise the 
grave wrong which is inflicted upon a community by this prepos- 
terous delay in the administration of Justice? It spells ruin to 
hundreds of poor suitors. Even if cases were heard with the ut- 
most promptitude, the cost of a journey to Calcutta is necessarily 
a severe handicap. But when the victim of a piece of oppression 
is kept waiting many months for redress, it is mevitable that in a 
large number of cases the mere fluxion of time so completely ex- 
hausts the pecuniary margin left to the victim by his oppressor that 
further action is absolutely barred by penury; and huge additions 
are thus made to the sum total of injustice, due to an importation 
from this country: we mean the age-long practice of preferring 
the interests and welfare of the legal profession to those of the 
general community. The whole paraphernalia of Legalism, high 
Court fees, barristers’ fees, which are constantly being raised, the 
tendency to super-subtleties, ultra-refinements, the snares and pit- 
falls which are the delight of the Bar, and too often of the Barrister- 
Bench ; the expense and uncertainty of the jury system, all tend to 
the profit and aggrandizement of the legal profession, and to the 
dire discomfiture of the public. This is so in England and America. 
It is markedly so and with certain circumstances of special aggra- 
vation in India. It is almost incredible to what extent the litigious 
proclivities of the least desirable elements in India have exploited 
the vices of our legal system to their own advantage. It is an 
undoubted fact that no other country contains, on the one hand, so 
many teeming millions of helpless, unsophisticated, lamblike inno- 
cents, and, on the other, so many rapacious vampires. For many 
centuries the cosmic process prevailed ; the strong preyed upon the 
weak. Our empire builders everywhere endeavoured to combat 
this process, and it is proved that they succeeded admir- 
ably, and administered simple, cheap, and even-handed justice. 
Their record in this respect is still a splendid tradition of which our 
race may well be proud. But when regular Courts were established 
and an outfit of lawyers emerged, the reign of legal formalism was 
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inaugurated. Even the most doughty champion of legal refine- 
ments might well have hesitated could he have foreseen the per- 
verse ingenuity by which all the vices of our system enumerated 
above were mobilized on behalf of “the rapacious money-lender, 
the vakeel (attorney), and all the other sharks in human disguise 
which,” in Lord Curzon’s trenchant expression, “ prey upon the un- 
happy people.” A thorough exploitation of the resources of chi- 
cane by oriental astuteness and rapacity, has led to the wholesale 
expropriation of land. The delay, the uncertainty, and the expense 
of law, are the chief agencies which have produced, and are still 
producing, this disastrous result. Unable to escape from the tram- 
mels of their training at the Bar, our barrister-judges all uncon- 
sciously play into the hands of the native pleader, who is too often 
disloyal, and not at all indisposed to avail himself of our legal 
vagaries, and trumpet them abroad to our discredit. It is an old 
stratagem of the disaffected to make our legal eccentricities appear 
to be due to corruption. The unfortunate litigant who is conscious 
of a good cause is only too ready to lend an ear to this calumny. 
It is deplorable that arms should be given to the enemy by those 
who represent us in the domain of law. The fault is in the system. 
We are wedded to it. Nothing short of strong pressure on the 
part of the public will suffice to effect a divorce. We are the vic- 
tims of an infatuation for the cult of advocacy. 

The gratitude of the public is due to the leading journal for 
giving prominent expression to the dissatisfaction of the Sister 
States with the Privy Council as a Court of Appeal. It is a sin- 
gular fact that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council hears 
no appeals from the Courts of Great Britain or Ireland. Neither 
the House of Lords, the Court of Appeal, nor even a County Court 
Judge is in any way bound by its decisions. Its efforts are exclu- 
sively directed for the behoof of our Colonies and Dependencies, 
and it has utterly failed to command their respect. A high Con- 
stitutional authority in Tasmania declares that “uniformity of judi- 
cial decisions will not be secured for all parts of the Empire, so 
long as there is one Court of final resort for the United Kingdom 
and another for the Colonies.” It is undeniable that concrete in- 
stances are not wanting to account for the demand for change in 
this important domain. Some of the most carefully considered 
judgments of the High Courts of the Colonies are treated in the 
most cavalier manner by their lordships of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The tradition obtains that they must be 
unanimous. Hence the suspicion that cases are settled on com- 
promise as often as on principle. Moreover, detailed reasons on 
which decisions are based are rarely given. In cases where reasons 
are given, they fail altogether to carry conviction; sometimes, in-~ 
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deed, they are declared to be unintelligible in authoritative quar- 
ters. A recent example is the decision in the case of Webb v. 
Outtrim, which turned on the question of the liability of Federal 
officials to the State income tax. Not a single Constitutional 
authority in Australia defends the reasoning by which it is sup- 
ported. The learned editors of the English Law Quarterly Review 
declare that they are “wholly unable to understand the reasons 
given by Lord Halsbury.” It is to be hoped that our legal inertia 
will be overcome by the representations of the sister States, and 
that a thoroughly satisfactory solution will be found in the creation 
of an Imperial Court of Appeal. It should not be forgotten that, 
in a matter of great importance, one of the Colonies, New Zealand 
to wit, has given us a valuable lead in reverting to the Roman law 
of inheritance which obtains among our continental neighbours and 
even in Scotland. The Courts are empowered to intervene in 
order to prevent the disinheriting of legitimate children. Much 
water will flow under the bridges before such a beneficent measure 
becomes the law of this country. 

That lawyers are the spoilt children of the State is the merest 
platitude. Judging by the scale of medical fees under the In- 
surance Bill there is no prospect of the spoiling being extended to 
include the medical profession. An amusing writer in the daily 
press has conjured up conditions in an imaginary community where 
the medical—not the legal—profession, holds sway. The Ministry 
is composed of doctors. They also form a third of the House of 
Commons, A shining light of the medical world cries shame on a 
state of things under which “a working man is unable to obtain 
legal assistance in certain necessary directions, owing to the ex- 
pense involved. Such a man is practically shut out of the Divorce 
Court. How far will his savings out of twenty or thirty shillings 
a week enable him to fee the various lawyers without whom entry 
to the higher Courts is denied him? We shall end all this! Jus- 
tice is the inalienable right of every Englishman, and the sword of 
Justice itself is now about to hew down the barriers that separate 
the poor man from Justice. Legal dispensaries are to be as com- 
mon and as cheap as those now provided for disease and accident. 
It is decreed that the sum of 5s. per annum would entitle the liti- 
gant to advice from a solicitor, either at his office or at the client’s 
home ; but the solicitor will not be expected to pay for stationery, 
sealing wax, green or red tape. These would be extras costing not 
more than another shilling per annum!” 

A medico-ridden country promises a fund of entertainment, 
and the subject will no doubt be worked up by other hands. 

But of this we may rest assured that human nature being what 
it is, if privileges and prerogatives are piled upon the medical pro- 
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fession as they have been lavished on the profession of law, they 
will be equally abused, and it will be found that medicine, not less 
than law, is a conspiracy against the laity. In Germany the mili- 
tary profession enjoys—and occasionally abuses—a certain ascen- 
dency. A soldier cuts a civilian down for a real or alleged slight 
to the uniform; but such cases are extremely rare. They are 
open and public acts which give rise to protest, clamour, and dis- 
cussion. Consequently, they tend to be of less frequent occur- 
rence. Wholly unjustifiable as such acts of violence are, can they 
be weighed for one moment against the disadvantages of legal 
ascendency in this country, India, and America? Reference has 
already been made to India in this corinection. As regards this 
country, let our readers consider the expense, uncertainty, and con- 
fusion of our laws, and the abuse of the jury system for the dis- 
comfiture of the public and the glorification of the advocate. As 
regards the United States, President Taft’s admission that most 
of the criminals escape punishment is the most thorough-going 
condemnation of a legal system that can possibly be imagined. 
There is a movement in the United States which has not 
received the attention it deserves in this country. We refer to the 
popular demand that the judges should be liable to recall by 
popular vote. In a recent case, the President is said to have sent 
back this demand from a Territory on entering Statehood for the 
reconsideration of the citizens. That such a demand should have 
been advanced is highly significant. Its concession will signalise 
the finishing stroke to the independence of the judge. His efface- 
ment will then be complete, and advocacy will have achieved its 
crowning triumph. Henceforward nothing will stand in its way. 
The judge will not dare do more than register the verdict of the 
jury. Things are already tending in that direction. Considering 
the extravagance of which ill-controlled advocacy is capable, we 
shudder to think of the orgies of injustice that unbridled rhetoric 
and thrilling tenor voices at the service of fantastic fees may yet 
have in store for us. That these exhibitions serve the purpose of 
proclaiming the bankruptcy of our legal system—for they are the 
natural development of its defects—is poor compensation for the 
deep discredit they bring upon the race, and the manifold dangers 
to which they open wide the door. . Every notorious failure of 
justice acts as an inducement to that large number of people who 
are hovering on the borderland of crime counting the chances of 
escape—in the event of detection—by perfervid claptrap addressed 
to juries. There can be no doubt that, if advocacy’s final triumph 
is assured, and judges are recalled by popular vote, crime will in- 
crease by leaps and bounds, and the process of disintegration will 
proceed upon a compound interest principle. The ascendency of 
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the legal caste and the consequent abuse of the jury system im- 
mensely enhances the dangers to which our society is exposed by 
the snares and pitfalls of oratory. In uncontrolled advocacy there’ 
is a concentration on the vital province of Law, of all those arts 
and artifices for their proficiency in which our governors are chosen. 
Our rulers need balance, moderation, and common sense. We do 
not ask for evidence of any sterling quality, any proof of states- 
manship, any mark of levelheadedness; we say to them, let us 
hear how you can talk. Can you tell amusing tales which put 
people in a good humour? Oratory in politics is the inconvenient 
side of democracy. Uncontrolled oratory addressed to juries is 
the gravest of all dangers that undermine the State edifice by 
defeating the ends of justice. 

In the debate on May 30th on the Trade Unions’ Bill in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made a remarkable 
statement, which throws a lurid light on the value to be attached 
t» the opinions of eminent counsel. Discussing the action of the 
labour Party regarding the use of their funds which led to the 
Osborne case, Mr. Macdonald said, “With respect to the Bill it- 
self, there was a presumption abroad that the Labour Party was 
started in a harum-scarum, irresponsible, ramshackle kind of way, 
and that they had decided certain things should be done irrespec- 
tive of consequences. That was not the case. They were not 
satisfied with either party, and in order to carry out programmes 
that they thought were ripe to be carried out, they thought that 
some new force should be brought into existence. Before they 
laid a single stone of the fabric they went to two of the most 
eminent lawyers in the country, Sir Edward Clarke and the present 
Lord Chancellor, and asked their opinion. They told them that 
they proposed to do certain things, and asked for the considered 
opinion of these two lawyers as to“whether these things were 
legitimate under the Trade Unions’ Acts. They received that 
considered opinion, saying that everything they proposed to do 
was perfectly legal and well within the scope of the Acts. All he 
said in conclusion from that was, that if there had been any breach 
of the law, any irregularity in the use of trade union funds, the 
party were not responsible for it.” 

Of all the solemn burlesques which clients play for the benefit 
and diversion of lawyers, nothing is more ludicrous than the dearly 
bought opinions of the great legal mandarins. It is safe to assume 
that no action-at-law of any importance is ever brought without 
beth parties having recourse to the opinion of eminent counsel. 
But even supposing that they are absolutely honest in giving the 
result of their knowledge and experience, such is the obscurity and 
clumsiness with which the Acts are drafted; such the uncertainty 
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of the findings of juries; such is the legal gamble; such the 
differing estimate which individual judges form of the cases cited, 
that the value to be attached to the well-considered opinion of the 
most eminent counsel, is on a par with that which intelligent 
Roman citizens attached to the forecast of the augurs in watching 
the movements of the sacred birds. It must not be forgotten that 
the greater the degree of uncertainty, the more numerous the difh- 
culties, the more contradictory the cases bearing on the question 
at issue, the more remuneration there is for the Bar. The ideal 
case. is that on which four eminent counsel have given well-con- 
sidered opinions. The judgment, in first instance, is reversed on 
appeal, or a new trial is ordered owing to a technical defect. 
Finally, the case is carried to the House of Lords and settled, after 
£50,000 or £60,000 have been paid in legal expenses. Is it con- 
ceivable, we ask, that a race which carries such a heavy handicap 
as this can possibly maintain an equal struggle with neighbours 
whose jurists and statesmen do not dole out scraps of law reform 
in answer to popular agitation, but endeavour to obviate defects 
by unwearying solicitude. Their codification is a triumph of clear, 
concise, and comprehensive condensation, and to make justice ac- 
cessible to the humblest is their guiding principle. 

It is a singular reflection that we who have rejected all 
authority on matters of religion still cling blindly to authority in 
matters of law. We have shown elsewhere that Legalism has 
many points in common with sacerdotalism, and is, indeed, of the 
same kindred, and makes its relationship manifest in denying the 
right of private judgment to the laity, and in many other ways. 
It is significant, too, that we are disposed to attribute a large 
degree of infallibility to our judges, in spite of the evidence which 
gives no support to such a claim, and notwithstanding the fact 
that they are recruited exclusively from the Bar—a method which 
all but universal experience condemns. We observe that Mr. 
Winston Churchill has been soundly rated in various quarters for 
imputing class bias to the judges who decided the now famous 
Osborne case, which turned on the use of Trade Union funds. We 
are not concerned to enter into an academical discussion on the 
use of the word “bias” in this connection. But Mr. Macdonald’s 
statement cited above may well give Mr. Churchill’s critics pause. 
Considering the eminence of the counsel whose opinions are cited 
above as entirely opposed to the Osborne decision, it can scarcely 
be argued that the case was free from doubt and difficulty. It is 
part of our infatuation for the arts of advocacy that we pretend 
to see in the promoted advocate everything which it has been the 
lifelong endeavour of the practising advocate to suppress. Bias is 
the vital breath, the native air of the advocate during the best years 
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of his life. But any suggestion that the scent of the roses may 
cling to the vase—which, by the way, has not been shattered, but 
put on a higher shelf—is resented as an outrage not to be borne. 
No mere professionalism, nothing outside sacerdotalism or Brah- 
manism can hold a candle to this fetish of the sacro-sanctity of 
advocates who have been raised to the Bench. One authority, 
writing in the daily press, declares that “ Judges are not amenable 
to the Attorney-General, the Lord Chancellor, nor even to the 
Sovereign himself, except upon an address from both Houses of 
Parliament.” Hoity-toity! The judge is the protestant pope; 
the jury is the Ecumenical Council whose findings partake of an 
infallible character, and as such are received by the judge, even 
when their absurdity adds to the gaiety of the nation. 


We note that our French neighbours have created a new 
Bench to deal with the cases of children under thirteen years of 
age. Women lawyers are permitted to act as magistrates in chil- 
dren’s cases. This means that before long we shall have lady 
judges on the Bench in Paris. They will probably wear scarlet 
robes, edged with ermine, like those worn by the male judges in 
the French Law Courts. 


An important step in the direction of Imperial naturalization 
has been taken by the Imperial Conference. Heretofore, each 
colony had its own policy. Residence in a certain colony counted 
for naturalization in that colony alone. Some colonies have mani- 
fested the greatest eagerness to attract emigrants; others favoured 
a diametrically opposite policy. The qualifying period of resi- 
dence varied accordingly. In some colonies it was left in the 
Governor’s discretion. In Canada and British Guiana the mini- 
mum period is three years; in Bermuda five. Under the new 
rule, residence for five years in any part of the empire will count 
for naturalization in the United Kingdom as much as five years 
spent within its confines. This endeavour to standardize the con- 
ditions of naturalization should be welcomed as an earnest of fur- 
ther progress towards introducing order and system into our hap- 
hazard arrangements. 


We read in the Daily Mail of June 17th, that a man was 
awarded £50 damages against the Metropolitan and District Rail- 
way Company for injuries said to have been inflicted by receiving 
a powerful electric shock, which precipitated him on to the rails. 
He was said to be standing in a small pool of water on the plat- 
form of one of the Company’s stations. His Honour Judge Wood- 
fall, in summing up, said that the allegation that there had been a 
leakage of electricity had not been satisfactorily proved, and the 
expert evidence was distinctly against it having travelled to the 
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station platform. Presuming that the plaintiff did receive a shock, 
could the Company be held guilty of negligence? 

Can anything be more absurd than the idea of a jury, a com- 
mon jury, adjudicating in such a case. The merest smattering of 
electrical knowledge is sufficient to convince one that such a low 
state of insulation as would render the alleged injury possible, 
would effectually preclude all possibility of moving the trains. The 
power would be dissipated in all directions. We are far from 
suggesting the perpetration of fraud in this case. The plaintiff 
may have had a fit. The shock was in all probability subjective, 
attributable to no external cause whatsoever. 

A couple of months ago no less than £1,500 damages were 
awarded a man who fell over a banana skin in one of the stations 
of the same Company. It was proved that the steps on which the 
accident happened are swept twice a day. It was urged in defence 
that the banana skin may have been thrown down by some one 
who immediately preceded the victim of the accident. The jury 
awarded the sum mentioned. This finding was reversed on appeal, 
of course. But we invite our readers to reflect on this farce which 
is being played at the expense of the public for the benefit of the 
legal profession. There is nothing like it anywhere in Europe, or 
out of Europe, except in the United States. By this belated sur- 
vival a heavy tax is levied upon the community. Is it not high 
time we realized that such verdicts, snatched from ignorance by 
rhetoric, are iniquitous, although clothed in forms of law? They 
are really the negation of law, which—if worthy of the name—is 
the vesture of justice. 

If our readers are satisfied, and everything tends to drive home 
the conviction, that nothing will really be done to bring us into 
line with our neighbours and rivals without strong pressure on the 
part of the public, the sooner we determine to exert that pressure 
the better. 

The leading journal, in its issue of June 19th, recapitulates the 
numerous failures of justice that have occurred recently in India. 
The list is, indeed, alarming. Our contemporary asks: “What 
are the reasons of the muddl¢ which these successive incidents re- 
veal? The first is unquestionably the weakness and inefficiency of 
the Bengal High Court. The administration of justice in Calcutta 
has almost reached a deadlock. No more glaring example can be 
found than the Midnapur case, the interminable duration of which 
has become a public scandal.” Reference has already been made 
to the arrears before this very Court. Evidence is pouring in upon 
us from the East and from the West to prove to demonstration that 
our Legalism, which has long been an incubus, is rapidly becoming 
a grave danger to the community. Indian officialism is largely 
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voiced by the legal element, which says, “ Perish India rather than 
touch the legal fetish.” 

There can be no stronger testimony to the soundness of the 
views advanced in the foregoing articles. No prophetic mantle 
was needed to foresee whither we are tending. The astutest Bar 
in the world, under the double stimulus of lucre and disaffection, 
has reduced the administration of justice to a complete fiasco. With 
President Taft’s admission that “the majority of the criminals in 
the United States escape punishment,” considered together with 
the steady increase of sheer gambling cases in the form of libel 
actions in this country, is it not time that we realized that our legal 
system is hopelessly discredited everywhere? The weakness of 
the Barrister-Bench is due to the system more than to the short- 
comings of its occupants. Their training disposes them to attach 
undue weight to super-subtleties, refinements, all the meticulous 
pedantry of formalism. It is precisely in that domain that oriental 
subtlety takes special delight. Hair-splitting sophistries are ad- 
vanced by the Bar, and too often sustained by the Bench. Our 
Barrister-Judges are engaged in an unworthy rivalry in which their 
discomfiture was a foregone conclusion. Their habits, contracted 
in the atmosphere of the Bar, have delivered them into the hands 
of the enemy. 

We ask our readers what is to be thought of the effrontery of 
the legal element at home and in Calcutta who take no efficient 
steps to remedy this state of things? Truth to tell, there can only 
be tinkering, not remedy, under existing conditions. The system 
is fundamentally vicious. It is so contrived that the public interest 
is inevitably sacrificed to that of the Bar. We are reaping what 
we have sown in India and the United States. The Nemesis of 
privilege has overtaken us. The baleful ascendancy of the Bar— 
concurrently with the effacement of the Judge—threatens to be our 
undoing. But we still refuse to take warning from theoretical argu- 
ments; from the wisdom of antiquity and from the experience »f 
our neighbours. The parasite is directing the policy of the host. 

An admirable illustration of the extent to which Legalism has 
become a demoralizing influence is provided by the defence of a 
famous K.C. of a solicitor accused of disgraceful conduct. 

“There are many disgraceful acts which, if committed by a 
solicitor, did not constitute misconduct. Aiding and abetting an 
editor to humbug the public did not constitute misconduct.” 

The point is not so much whether these propositions command. 
general acceptance, as the fact that they have been pub- 
licly put forward as a reasonable and plausible defence. 
It amounts to this: an officer of the Court enjoys, 
among other privileges, a certain immunity from the usual 
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criterion of conduct as existing in the community. 
Acts which would be considered distinctly “ shady ” or even “ sharp,” 
in the layman, have, by consensus of opinion, become permissible 
in the lawyer without loss of caste. When such acts have been 
done in the interest of a client, a further relaxation of the social and 
moral code is accorded. A barrister will not scruple to descend to 
constructive falsehood, concealment of the truth, and every form of 
elaborate deception. These are part of the privileges and preroga- 
tives appertaining to his duties in the administration of justice; 
while he would never for a moment think of presuming on such 
latitude in the matters of every-day life. It is a measure of the 
profound demoralisation produced by Legalism that every-day-mat- 
ters have a higher standard of conduct than the administration of 
justice. 

The privileges of advocacy found extravagant expression in a 
speech of Lord Brougham’s in the House of Lords. “ An advocate,” 
he said, “ by the sacred duty of his connection with his client knows, 
in the discharge of his office, but one person in the world, that 
client, and no other. To save that client at all hazards and costs to 
others, is the highest and most unquestioned of his duties; and he 
must not regard the suffering, the torment, or the destruction he 
may bring upon others; he must go on, reckless of the conse- 
quences, if his fate should unhappily be to involve his country in 
confusion for his client.” 

Shall the Brahman of the East be slow to act upon the high 
authority of the great Lord Sahib? On the contrary, he will better 
the instruction. Such pernicious doctrines could only have been 
taught in a State already sinking into the sleeping sickness of 
Legalism. In no other country, among no other race, ancient or 
modern, have they found acceptance. “Heaven commends the in- 
gredients of our poisoned chalice to our own lips.” We have sown 
the wind of caste glorification ; we are reaping the whirlwind. No 
other race lies under such deep discredit at the present time, if we 
have regard to that most vital domain, the administration of justice, 
a condition approaching a deadlock in the administration of justice 
in Calcutta, where the concentration of the legal element is only 
second in strength to London. While, from the United States, 
comes the President’s pronouncement that “the majority of crimi- 
nals escape punishmen.” In this country, the home of Legalism, 
actions at law are degenerating in an increasing number of cases 
into gambles in which rhetoric is backed to extract a verdict from 
ignorance. Such are the triumphs of advocacy in these latter days. 


IGNOTUS. 





THE FALLACY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 


IT has been truly said, that every fact rests ultimately upon evi- 
dence. That is to say, when we carefully examine our knowledge, 
it offers no real security, no solid defence, other than this. The 
evidence may be that of the senses, ocular, audible, tactual, or cog- 
nate testimony, though observation, no less than science, has shown 
beyond the reach of doubt, that the senses can never constitute 
infallible testimony. They repeatedly deceive us even in the sim- 
plest and commonest matters. The evidence may be subjective or 
objective, direct, or indirect, immediate or inferential, the voice of © 
reason, or apparent absence of all connecting processes or steps or 
stages—actualities, so to speak, on which we feel ourselves rudely 
thrown. The nearer we stand to the supposed facts, and the 
shorter the circuit that brings us into the necessary relation, the 
more confident we feel about the evidence. When the inter- 
mediate links grow many and long, between the knowledge and the 
alleged occurrences, we naturally are less satisfied with our con 

clusions. Though, of course, even the instantaneous argument of 
the senses, such as that of visibility or substance, however ignorant 
we may be, nevertheless involves a certain amount of reasoning, 
though reduced by practice to conceptual shorthand, and a definite 
series of logical transitions as certain as they are unconscious. The 
twelve memvers of the jury openly and admittedly decide their ver- 
dict on the evidence offered to them. And also the guests at a 
dinner party judge the capability of the cook by the evidence pre- 
sented to them in the various delicate dishes on which they feast. 
Whether the soup is what it should be, or the prisoner will be hung 
or not hung, remains a question of evidence. But practice, ex- 
perience, familiarity, with the data about us, the necessity for de- 
spatch in business and quick determination, all conspire to make us 
forget the intervening machinery. That which at first arose as a 
cautious adjustment of the subject to the object, the actor to the 
re-action, the man to his environment, has gradually grown into 
something intuitional or instinctive, in which all parts and processes 
have disappeared. The early, timid, tentative, apprehensive re- 
sponses to the medium in which the organism discovered itself, the 
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first blind calculating efforts at commerce with surrounding factors 
and the pressure of the material world, become at last immediate 
answers, almost as mechanical and assured as breathing or diges- 
tion. Notwithstanding these unquestionable truths, behind the 
prompt reply to the incidence of external events, there lies the 
basis, however concealed, of evidence.. We appear in such a multi- 
tude of cases to act at once upon impulse, when really we act upon 
evidence, and our instantaneous adjustment to the attitude of the 
cosmos towards us in some particular instance has been carefully 
considered and argued out through numerous gradations or steps. 
The seemingly instinctive process, a matter of habit, emerges on 
reflexion as a rational process of logic. Every step we take, or 
every arrested fall, has first verified itself or its reasonableness by 
an appeal to evidence. We trust the ground to be serra firma, 
because we have often tested it, and never found it wanting, and 
we trust ourselves because we have learned how to combine our 
movements, and effect a proper balance to the best possible advan- 
tage. Could we penetrate the mind of the walker, we should per- 
ceive at bottom a lengthy chain of observations and decisions be- 
tween the shortest paces. These intervening preliminaries have 
all been paid for, and thought out to the very end. “When heaven 
begins and the dead arise, no trumpet is blown,” no banners wave, 


not merely on account of the severe parsimony of grace, but be- 
causé such miracles as conversion are spiritual and invisible, and not 
material and open to public view. Were we fashioned at all like 


“The great intelligences fair 
That range above this mortal state ”— 


were we endowed with their vision and “larger other eyes than 
ours,” in the marvel of the moment’s revolution, as it looks to us, 
we should discern prolonged campaigns and hard fighting and 
desperate battle-fields—and the final victory of religious evidence. 
The contest was between opposing arguments. Keason met reason, 
fact confronted fact, and the soul, at length, not without difficulties 
and hesitations, gave a judicial decision. Habits are but crystal- 
lised ratiocinations, and the miracle of sudden conversion has (so 
to speak) ages of doubt and misgiving and meditation at its back. 
In the temple depositories at Gournia, in Crete, they found a cross 
of veined marble with the limbs of equal length, which, in the 
opinion of Dr. Evans, was a central object of worship. This was 
discovered along with the Snake Goddess of Knossos. So we have 
a cross of the orthodox Greek shape, not merely as a religious 
symbol of the Minoan cult, but as an actual object of worship, 
thousands of years before Christ. In like manner, if we only take 
the trouble to dig deeply enough into the recesses and hidden fene- 
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tralja of our nature, if we interrogate our thoughts, if we consider 
our ways, and push our inquiries further and further back, beyond 
the lightning flashes of so-called instinct and the unrelated epi- 
grams of a moment (as intuition looks), we shal! see the track and 
triumph of evidence. As beneath the rubbish of excavations lay 
the cross in Crete, so beneath the compendiousness of immediate 
action hides the balance of weighed arguments. Were we able for 
a moment to lay open, stark naked, to philosophical observation, 
the latent psychology of the mind, with all its miraculous move- 
ments, we should be utterly astounded at its fundamental inferen- 
tial character, and the reasoning conclusions delivered as final ver- 
dicts by the presiding judge or judgment. That which seems in 
results and obvious sequences so transparently simple and auto- 
matic, would turn out to be profoundly and awfully complex. We 
should behold a long and tedious process of evidence weighed and 
sifted and winnowed in the scales before final adjudication, though 
summed in a moment of time. 

Now it cannot be denied that many innocent persons have 
been hanged, not on the coercion of inevitable logic, with its neces- 
sary proof, but on the strength (or rather weakness) of circumstan- 
tial evidence, the poor prisoner’s dread, and the barrister’s delight. 
Therefore, it is highly important that the value and force of this 
testimony should be carefully examined. _Its virtue, its compulsory 
power, depends entirely on the gradual accumulation of details, 
small and trifling in themselves, but in the tofal result overwhelm- 
ing—especially when it seems to be shown that curious coincidences 
enter into the scheme of things, and weld them together into some- 
thing like organic unity. It participates in the nature of, it bears 
some relation or resemblance to, the famous sophistical argument 
called sorites. But the initial assumption involved often seems 
profoundly wrong, and the lie that is half a truth we usually con- 
demn as the worst lie of all. No amount of falsehoods will ever 
establish a single verity, however coloured and disguised and dis- 
torted and embroidered. Circumstances may look, may be, most 
suspicious, and yet really prove nothing. Propinquity to the scene 
of a murder about the time it was committed is unfortunate for 
the person affected and seen, but does not in the slightest degree 
bear witness to his guilt. We can trace no logical connection in 
his mere presence between him and the crime. His casual move- 
ments in that particular place, standing alone, furnish no materials 
whatever for real evidence. He probably finds no difficulty in ex- 
plaining why he happened to be passing on his own business there 
and then. But when an insignificant fact like this has been worked 
up and exaggerated, and added to a hundred more equally trivial 
incidents, the effect produced begins to assume alarming dimen- 
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sions, just because the barrister knows so well how to alter the 
proportions and adjust the perspective to the vision of the jury. 
Now, in the process of circumstantial evidence, we may easily detect 
in numbers fragile points of enforced adhesion, less like points of 
attachment than detachment. The art of the special pleader makes 
the very uttermost of any general or distant or fanciful re- 
semblance, and lavishes on this all the resources of his ingenuity 
and eloquence. It is his business not to demonstrate the truth, but 
to carry his case to victory. But no chain ever was or ever will 
be stronger than its weakest link. And this vital point seems often 
entirely forgotten. While, on the other hand, counsel naturally 
directs attention to the strong links, and illuminates them with the 
brilliant fireworks at his command. These strong links are sup- 
posed to attenuate or explain away, with their superfluous cogency, 
the weakness of the others. The last fall into the shade, or under- 
go some sort of glossing which transfigures their appearance, and 
lends them a force which they do not possess of themselves. By 
some mystical method of accumulated authorities, though but an 
addition of negatives or inconsequences, the strong links impart to 
the feeble a vigour not their own. Mere sequence becomes con- 
sequence, the post hoc grows propter hoc, the colourless negative a 
full-blooded passionate positive. In the sacred name and the 
eternal right of legal magic, the omissions look commissions, the 
blanks fill up into appalling blots, the contradictions or the applica- 
tions disappear, and the worse argument turns into the better. The 
old Sophists knew this well, and were paid to teach others their art. 
They played upon the susceptibilities of their audience, who, if 
deceived, were deceived with their eyes open. For with the 
Greeks, sophistry or casuistry was a game, a game of wits, in which 
the competitors frankly allowed that they strove purely for triumph, 
and not in the interests of truth. But what a British jury wants 
is evidence in marshalled and confiected facts, or related reasons 
and obvious deductions, and not a juggling with terms or balancing 
of vague possibilities, or pure conjuring tricks. Dancing on the 
tight rope, however wonderfully done by an expert, will not, and 
cannot, make the tight rope ¢erra firma. The big end of a stick 
does not magnify the thin end. The sound argument cannot 
transfer its power to the unsound argument. Suspicion, if 
supremely grave, will not constitute truth. And to hang a man 
on the mere testimony of probable or apparent guilt in the light of 
certain (or uncertain) accusing circumstances alone, when others 
just as loudly excuse him, looks to the dispassionate and unpreju- 
diced inquirer as but at the best a contemptible travesty of justice. 
When besides we knock against absence of motive, and the prisoner 
presents no rational complicity with the crime—when, as far as he 
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less—it is an insult to common sense or a jury’s intelligence, to 
thrust the offence on him by deliberate manufacture. There 
should be a necessary relatedness between the accused and the 
murder in a chain of adamant, and not a clumsy and inadequate 
bond of broken or precarious links. Human life, surely, by this 
time should be far too sacred to be sacrificed to the pleasures of a 
pyrotechnical display. No wonder Louis Blanc long ago exclaimed, 
“Why avenge crime with crime?” If any doubt exists, as doubt 
always exists in conviction by circumstantial evidence, the prisoner 
should receive the benefit of the doubt, and not be hurried out of 
the world to please an established stupidity which rests upon no 
adequate foundation. Liberty has no meaning, reason no scope or 
value, life no assurance of continuity, when we may be immolated 
to this monstrous fetish at any moment, and lie at the mercy of 
special pleading with all its spurious artifices. Should only one 
link be wanting to the so-called chain of circumstantial evidence, 
and all the other links appear good and strong, nevertheless no 
conviction should ensue, till that lacking link has been discovered 
and brought home and welded into the whole series. Novels by 
the score have been written to show how appearances may go 
against the innocent man in the most overwhelming way, through 
pure accident, and the unhappy association of mere coincidences 
that have absolutely no connection whatever with one another. The 
sentence, of course, may be readily and publicly reversed, the family 
acquitted of all stain or stigma, but the sufferer, when once hung, 
cannot be unhung! 

Circumstantial evidence reminds us rather of the Hindoo cos- 
mogony, with the earth resting on an elephant, the elephant on a 
tortoise, the tortoise on a serpent, and the serpent on nothing. We 
find order without connection, adhesion and not cohesion. Any 
sort of union or unity ensung arises from artificial pressure, and 
not from natural subordination or integration of parts. We never 
meet with the dovetailing of incident in incident and fact on fact, 
the compulsory pressure, the inevitableness of logical links, which 
pre-suppose and imply each other, when consequent follows ante- 
cedent in a kind of destined movement. We invariably arrive at 
last at the weak point that rests on nothing, which absolutely 
vitiates the whole procedure. Conceded one “if,” one postulate, and 
the remainder readily comes. But then this tiny assumption 
operates as the keystone of the arch. With it all things are pos- 
sible, without it nothing is possible. The result looks like the 
table of shewbread, which dates back to Babylon and the temple 
of Bel Merodach. There stand the cakes of unleavened bread, 
twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, seventy-two. They are all bread, 
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all unleavened, all offered up, all carefully arranged, but they yield 
no organic whole. So, in the case of circumstantial evidence, the 
proof so-called emerges as facts of sorts, similar facts, sensational 
facts, facts with a purpose, and yet they possess no vital inter- 
dependency. Effective expression in art must be severely econo- 
mical, or it ceases to be expression of art. And so a multitude of 
more or less irrelevant details do not act as energetic arguments 
along a definite direction, but merely confuse us by their very quan- 
tity and pretentiousness. A distinguished writer has asserted, that 
our empire is safeguarded less by the Navy than by the atmosphere 
of majesty created by the Navy. This may or may not be a reason- 
able point of view. But when circumstantial evidence supports its 
claims, not by hard facts or logical sequences, but by an appeal to 
pure apologies for facts, and the simu/acra of facts, and a general 
air of probability, we remain unmoved. We have no right to hang 
anyone because we have conjured up with a vast expenditure of 
imagination and strenuous straining, an atmosphere of suspicion. 
If philosophy be, as maintained, an echo of the soul in contact with 
reality, what should evidence be? Must it, on the contrary, abide 
in the regions of fancy, and not condescend to soil its feet by 
impinging on common ground and rude actualities? We may never 
isolate evidence in a realm of its own, away from positive experi- 
ence. Mere suggestion, without any solid basis in truth, does not 
satisfy its requirements. Human lives are not pawns in a game of 
legal wits, that may be surrendered lightly, just to make a good 
game and nothing more. Suggestion may be perfectly legitimate, 
when the alleged fact does say something besides and is something 
itself. A skilled pleader will easily, out of the slenderest materials, 
construct a telling case, through elaborating an atmosphere of 
suspicion alone. “We forget,” says Pragmatism, “that experience 
goes—when it ceases to de experience, it ceases to be. It looks 
foward even more than backward.” But anyhow it rests on the 
ground, it has foundations for its feet, even when its head is among 
the stars. But circumstantial evidence seems evidence that has no- 
thing evident about it. Proof, demonstration, certainty, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The weak link, the inconsequence, the 
logical impasse, perpetually intervenes and stultifies the laboured 
conclusions and artful resources of rhetoric. Foreigners have ob- 
served that nothing ever does happen in England. They forget 
that we often hang innocent persons on purely circumstantial evi- 
dence—pour encourager les autres! Water, we are told, reaches its 
greatest density at 7° F. above freezing point. But when does a 
British jury reach its greatest density? We sadly fear it achieves 
this fatal result when the mind has been hopelessly befogged by a 
manipulation of evidence that is no evidence, and an atmosphere 
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has been evoked by the magician’s rod, in which common sense and 
reason can hardly breathe. The circumstantial has nothing sub- 
stantial about it. At the utmost it brings but negative evidence, 
which ought to possess no value when staked against a man’s life. 
Nobody ever was or will be master of circumstance. We 
all lie entirely at its mercy, and any one of us may at 
a moment’s notice fall within the sweep of that fateful 
web, which involves the innocent equally with the guilty. 
Circumstance has frequently created murderers out of 
harmless souls who would not kill a fly. For instance, a 
passenger has been killed in a first-class railway carriage, and the 
body thrust away under the seat. An unsuspecting traveller en- 
ters the compartment and notices nothing. But at the terminus or 
next stoppage the chances are that he will be arrested as a red- 
handed murderer, and ultimately hung amid the execrations of the 
country by circumstantial evidence—or much ado about nothing. 
One would have thought beforehand, that no death sentence should 
be pronounced on insufficient proofs. The evidence ought to be 
complete, and not bolstered up into legal shape by an ingenious 
misrepresentation of events, by insinuations and false inferences. 
The illusion generated in the minds of a jury by eloquent sophisti- 
cation of facts, imaginary sequences, and the substitution of rom- 
ance for reality, can hardly be conceived by those who have never 
come under the spell of some dominating personality at the bar, 
who carries far more lives in his pleading powers than the best rifle 
shot in his cartridge belt. Trial by jury has long been on its trial, 
for this and other reasons. And the sooner we investigate the 
meaning and merit of circumstantial evidence, and put hanging 
evidence on a firmer foundation, the better for the country and for 
justice. While one link remains wanting to the chain forged round 
the prisoner, he should remain uncondemned and given the benefit 
of the doubt. Appearances may be overwhelmingly against him. 
That matters not, so long as the blank has not been filled in and 
up. Better far for a dozen murderers to escap,e than for one inno- 
cent man to suffer the extreme penalty of the law. 


REv. F. W. ORDE WARD. 








THE WARDER OF THE BRAIN. 


SURELY it is a strange anomaly that in these days, when the im- 
portance of mental and physical culture is universally recognised, 
the most valuable of all our faculties should be allowed to decay? 
For, if memory has been rightly defined as “that faculty which 
enables us to treasure up, and preserve for future use, the know- 
ledge which we acquire,” it must necessarily be the key of our 
mental strong-box, without which we can obtain no access to our 
gains. 

Every sane individual has the power of memory, in some stage 
of development, which depends partly on hereditary influences, but 
chiefly upon the degree of cultivation bestowed by its possessor, 
and roughly speaking we may assume that everyone starts in life 
with a good memory. And yet, there is hardly a day of our lives 
on which we do not complain or excuse ourselves on the ground 
of “a bad memory”; hardly an hour in which we do not seek in 
vain for some fact, or date, or idea. 

Seeing, then, the obvious convenience of a good memory, and 
the advantage accruing to its owner, from the youthful days of 
examinations until the weary last days of all, it may be interesting 
to consider the process of its formation, and the means by which it 
may best be maintained. 

The basis of memory is observation; what we observe, we 
remember, and the more carefully we observe, the more clear is the 
recollection. But, for the most part, we see without observing, and 
hear without giving heed, so that one impression is effaced by an- 
other, and even the latest is indistinct. Another point: we observe 
best what interests us most, and what affects us most nearly. Thus 
a person unable to recall a line of poetry, or an item of useful in- 
formation, may preserve a keen remembrance of trivial troubles, 
and vexations connected with self. 

Memory is usually regarded as a function of mind, but on 
consideration it will be found that every sense has the power of 
memory: the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the touch. 
Each of these forms a local memory, as it were, capable of crystal- 
lizing within itself its own impressions, and they may be exercised 
separately or simultaneously. They vary in force with each in- 
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dividual. One who has very good sight will remember best what 
he sees; another with a sensitive ear will remember best what he 
hears. Curiously enough, the memory connected with the sense of 
smell is the keenest of all: the faint perfume of a flower can 
awaken memories which have lain undisturbed for years. 

The phenomenal development of advertisement of late years 
is based on the result of an effective appeal to the eye. An Eng- 
lishman’s house was once his castle, but now-a-days every fortress 
in the kingdom is successfully stormed by advertisements. The 
most pre-occupied traveller reaches his destination with the con- 
viction forced upon him that “ Pears’ Soap is matchless for the 
complexion”; and we are all obliged to include among the boons 
and blessings of civilization an adequate supply of certain steel 
pens. 

In the cultivation of memory we must constantly bear in mind 
our limitations. We all start in life with a good memory, which 
can be greatly strengthened by systematic exercise during the 
years of adolescence. Prof. Max Miller, in a valuable article on 
“Literature before Letters” (19¢h Century, November, 1899) sug- 
gests that “in youth the memory is chiefly muscular—not mental ; 
and if any little hitch happens, the chain is often broken, and we 
must begin again.” Now, exercise of any muscle tends to its de- 
velopment, but only up to a certain point. The multiplicity of 
subjects forced upon the attention of the children of this gene- 
ration militates against the cultivation of memory, and the detest- 
able system of cramming deals it a death blow. It is somewhat 
inconsistent to rebuke a schoolboy for gluttony, and at the same 
time to ply him with more mental sustenance than a Shakespeare 
could assimilate. 

Memory, considered as a purely mental faculty, is easily over- 
taxed, unless it be re-inforced by the senses. Each sense forms.a 
point of contact between the mind and the subject, and the more 
that are brought into action the better the grasp of the mind. The 
best way of learning by heart is, therefore, to read aloud the mat- 
ter over and over again; thus simultaneously exerting the visual 
and oral memories, as well as what Hannah More called the 
“Mechanical memory of the tongue.” By doing this a certain 
number of times, and then repeating the exercise twice or thrice 
during the day, it will be found that in a very short time the mind 
will retain‘ the lines without the slightest effort or strain. 

The method in universal vogue among children is to read in 
silence a few lines, and then, looking away from the page, try to 
recollect them. The act of recollection involves an effort, but re- 
membrance) defined as “a keeping in mind”) requires none. We 
have all experienced the feeling of mental distress consequent on 
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a fruitless effort to recall a name or address, and this, in a minor 
degree, is felt by a child when he tries to recall a line before it has 
been fairly gripped by his memory. The unconscious operation of 
the senses is more effectual in its results than tne mental exertion 
required without these auxiliaries. But a clear impression is a 
condition of success. A passing glance is not sufficient, nor a 
sound heard only once ; and the organs of speech must repeat the 
movements involved in articulation before a permanent impression 
can be formed. 

The cultivation of a child’s memory may begin as soon as he 
has learned to speak. The teacher ought to make a practice of 
teaching him a verse of poetry every day, by saying slowly, and 
very distinctly, one sentence (i.e, a complete thought), at a time, 
and making the child repeat it after him until the verse is known. 
The lesson should occupy only a few minutes and take place in the 
morning, and at the same hour. It is important to note the earliest 
indications of the little pupil’s likes and dislikes. For instance, if 
he takes delight in sailing a boat he will more readily learn a ballad 
of the sea; if he prefers tin soldiers to his other toys he will not 
object to a stirring war poem, such as Tennyson’s “ Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” The present writer had once an amusing ex- 
perience in connection with this poem, and a certain honourable 
gentleman of tender age. He learned it without the slightest 
difficulty, but declined to learn anything else ; and weeks went over 
before he could be induced to add another line to his repertory! 

As soon as the child can read for himself, the visual memory 
comes into operation, and with it increased facility in learning by 
rote. The teacher has now to hear him read the lesson every day 
—never allowing a line to be whispered or gabbled over, and always 
prepared to answer any question with reference to the meaning of 
a word. If the instructor knows his business he will adapt himself 
and his teaching to the pupil, the measure of whose physical and 
mental capacity being the gauge determining the length and scope 
of each lesson. Under such favourable conditions, any child of 
average intelligence will start on the school curriculum equipped 
with an enormous advantage—a memory in good working order, 
apt to acquire, and sure to retain. 

We can hardly over-estimate the value of poetry as a factor in 
education. “Verse,” said Sir Philip Sidney, “far exceedeth prose 
in the knitting up of the memory. Who is it that ever was a 
scholar that does not carry away some verses which, in his youth 
he learned, and even to old age serve him for hourly lessons?” 
And for lessons in how many different, although cognate, subjects 
—all important in the race for distinction so characteristic of our 
day? It is speech that bewrayeth a man, and the lips accustomed 
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to the utterance of the noblest language are most likely to possess 
the power of eloquence in their own. The cierk “of good ad- 
dress” is the one most in demand; the lady of persuasive accents 
is most successful in the accomplishment of her desires. A small 
vocabulary will, indeed, suffice for the needs of everyday, but a 
greater command of language is indispensable to anyone who would 
write a good letter, or make even a tolerably good speech. A 
Brutus will always find himself at a disadvantage when confronted 
with a rival such as Mark Antony. 

Bearing in mind our limitations, it is as necessary to specialize 
with regard to memory, as in the profession adopted for a career. 
A good general education is the foundation of any one of the 
learned professions, and during its acquirement a foundation of fine 
poetry will be found the best training for the use of either tongue 
or pen. It is later on, when the judgment is more mature, that a 
selection should be made of the knowledge most needed in any 
particular sphere of life. 

Here, in the crowded arena of modern civilization, where every 
man competes against another, and time means money, it is prudent 
to avail oneself of any means by which a difficulty in recollection 
may be overcome. Assuming that the habit of reading aloud the 
matter to be remembered has beer implanted in early youth, there 
are some minor aids worth consideration, many of which have been 
suggested by one of the grand old masters of English prose. 
Thomas Fuller says :— 

“First, soundly infix in thy mind what thou desirest to 
remember. What wonder is it if agitation of business jog that 
out of thy head which was there rather tacked than fastened ? 
. . . . It is best knocking in the nail overnight, and clinching 
it the next morning. Overburden not thy memory, to make 
so faithful a servant a slave. . . . Have as much reason as a 
camel, to rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, like a 
purse, if it be overfull that it cannot shut, all will drop out of 
it; take heed of a gluttonous curiosity to feed on many things, 
lest the greediness of the appetite of thy memory spoil the 
digestion thereof. Biza’s case was peculiar and memorable ; be- 
ing above four-score years of age, he perfectly could say by 
heart any Greek chapter in St. Paul’s epistles, or anything else 
which he had learnt long before, but forgot whatsoever was 
newly told him ; his memory, like an inn, retaining old guests, 
but having no room to entertain new. ... Spoil not thy 
memory by thine own jealousy, nor make it bad by suspecting 
it. How canst thou find that true which thou wilt not trust? 
. ... Marshall thy notions into a handsome method. One 
will carry twice more weight trussed and packed up in bundles, 
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than when it lies untowardly, flapping and hanging about his 
shoulders. Things orderly fardled up under heads are most 
portable. Adventure not all thy learning in one bottom, but 
divide it betwixt thy memory and thy notebook. He that with 
bias carries all his learning about him in his head, will utterly 
be beggared and bankrupt, if a violent disease, a merciless thief, 
should rob and strip him A commonplace book contains 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out an 
army into the field on competent warning.” 

It is noteworthy that Fuller himself, like Macaulay, had a 
marvellous memory. “It is said that he could repeat five hundred 
strange words after twice hearing, and could make use of a sermon 
verbatim if he once heard it. He undertook once, in passing to 
and fro from Temple Bar to the furthest end of Cheapside, to tell 
at his return every sign as it stood in order on both sides of the 
way, repeating them either backwards or forwards; and he did it 
exactly.” 

Such an exceptional power of memory involves the possession 
of exceptional gifts. We may be sure that Fuller’s mental ob- 
servation was re-inforced by a pair of sharp eyes, and ears pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the subtle sounds of speech; and that his witty 
tongue was not only “dien pendue,” as the French say, by nature, 
but exercised by the practice of his profession in the act of 
utterance. 

Most actors are in the habit of learning their parts at night. 
It is found that the subject last in the mind before going to sleep 
is usually the first to recur on awakening in the morning, and the 
double impression thus made fixes the lines in the memory. But 
those who adopt this method of study would do well to heed the 
warning of wise old Fuller: “It is best knocking in the nail over- 
might, and clinching it the next morning.” A certain amount of 
mental, as well as physical, fatigue is inevitable at the close of the 
day, therefore this is not a favourable moment for study. “It is 
best to knock in the nail over-night” mechanically, by reading 
aloud without exerting the mind, and relying solely on the physical 
faculties. Half an hour’s attention on the next morning will then 
clinch the nail, and the habit of concentration thus formed will in 
itself be of infinite gain. For this is a faculty rarer among us than 
“a good memory,” and for obvious reasons. In the complex con- 
ditions of modern life each of us is encompasied by conflicting 
interests—social, domestic, intellectual, and otherwise, all demand- 
ing an attention almost impossible to withhold, and against which 
the study door is shut in vain. The power of concentrating the 
mind on a single subject is certain to distinguish a man above his 
fellows, and bear him onwards towards success in his career. 
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A judicious use of the notebook is another important poiat. 
According to the wisdom of Fuller, we are neither to overhurdea 
the memory, “to make so faithful a servant a slave,” nor spoil it by 
distrust. We should make a selection of the kind of knowledge 
we are likely to require most, and which will be of the greatest 
advantage ; relegating to a notebook what is needed for occasional 
use, and to oblivion what is not worthy to be retained. We rid our 
houses every week of rubbish, and why should we preserve-in our 
poor heads an accumulation of trash, such as past vexations, 
grievances, and wrongs? But, curiously enough, it is those who 
complain most loudly of “a bad memory,” who are least inclined to 
forget much that might well be forgotten! 

Dates and numbers are a stumbling block to many people, 
and it is chiefly to assist in their recollection that mnemonic sys- 
tems have been devised. All are based upon the same principle— 
association ; that is to say, an idea likely to escape the memory is 
attached to one easy to retain, and both are then recalled to- 
gether. This sounds plausible, and has often been found effectual, 
but in reality the memory is thus given double work to do. 

In the writer’s childhood, the lesson-book most cordially dis- 
liked by young people was a chronology, in which the leading 
facts of history appeared in startling guise. Each figure was re- 


presented by a letter, which formed the initial of the chief words 
in a sentence bearing on the date to be remembered. For in- 
stance, T stood for 1, S for o, and D for 6, and thus the statement— 


“This Sovereign’s a Daring Dog” 


is evermore connected in many minds with 1066, the date of the 
Norman Conquest. 

From the time of Simonides, the original inventor of mne- 
monics, who lived in the fifth century before Christ, down to our 
own day, no system has succeeded in securing general adoption, 
and each in its turn has fallen into disuse. Modern systems are 
an improvement, in some respects, on those ot earlier times, but 
there is little chance of any public recognition of their claims while 
a penalty is imposed on any pupil who divulges the method em- 
ployed. No art, not even the minor art of mnemonics, can be 
established on a certain basis until its principles are tested by 
general application, and freely promulgated for the advantage of 
all. 

And even supposing that by means of mnemonics it were pos- 
sible for any person to remember every date, and name, and num- 
ber noticed in the course of a lifetime, it woula not follow that a 
capacity abnormal in this one direction would render its possessor 
wiser or happier in the long run, or even more successful in his 
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calling, though it might enable him to emerge unscathed from or- 
deal by examination. 

What we all need, and what all young people might acquire, 
is a memory able to retain the knowledge most profitable to our- 
selves. We want immediate access to our little store, and we want 
to keep this precious power of memory in effiaent working order 
until the inevitable failure of every faculty warns us of the begin- 
ning of the end. 


L. RossI. 





JOHN BUNYAN AS A WRITER FOR 
CHILDREN. 


EVERYONE knows that John Bunyan, to whose memory a window 
is shortly to be unveiled in Westminster Abbey, was the author of 
“Grace Abounding,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “The Holy 
War.” How many are aware of the fact that he also once wrote a 
book of verse for boys and girls? There was certainly room for 
a publication of the kind at the time of its appearing, for the seven- 
teenth century was poor in children’s books. The juvenile of the 
period, alas, had no well-filled shelf laden with such modern trea- 
sures as “Alice in Wonderland,” “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “The 
Child’s Garden of Verses,” or “ The Rose and the Ring.” Nor was 
his nursery floor strewn with any splendid masterpieces of colour 
and design, such as Randolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, Walter 
Crane, Charles Robinson, and Leslie Brooke have so lavishly pro- 
duced for the delight of the children of to-day. Even our fathers’ 
favourite nursery books, “Sandford and Merton,” “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and “ Gulliver’s Travels,” were not yet in being, and the 
joy of gazing upon Thomas Bewick’s illustrations to “ Asop’s 
Fables,” or of learning the “Divine and Moral Songs” of Isaac 
Watts by heart, was an experience to be reserved for the youngsters 
of a succeeding generation. The seventeenth century child was 
born two hundred years before Froebel was ever heard of, and was 
hardly deemed important enough to have books written and pub- 
lished for his own special benefit. Such books as were put into 
his hands were intended for instruction rather than amusement, and 
had a provoking resemblance to sugar-coated pills. Thus, he 
might some day be invited to begin the study of Latin by the 
following appetizing title-page of a school-book of 1569: “A de- 
lysius surupe newly claryfied for yonge scholers yt thurste for the 
swete lycore of Latin speche.” Or he would be inveigled into the 
mastering ‘of the conjugations and declensions of that hated lan- 
guage by the device of a supposed state of warfare between “ Amo,” 
king of the verbs, and “ Poeta,” king of the nouns, in which all 
sorts of rules of grammar were deftly and surreptitiously intro- 
duced. Why could not the thing be made either a story book or a 
lesson book out and out? 
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If the day were a Sunday, and these ingenious frauds were, 
for the time being, laid aside, books of an equally improving 
character were certain to be substituted. The child would be sent 
upstairs, perhaps, to read “ Divine Blossomes, a Prospect or Look- 
ing Glass for Youth, wherein and whereby he may plainly behold 
and see a Supereminency and Superexcellency of Grace and Reli- 
gion beyond the World’s Honor, Glory, Fame, Reputation, Plea- 
sure, Joy, Delight, Love, and all Lower Accomplishments whatso- 
ever. By Francis Cockin, a/ias Cockayne, 1657.” Or he might 
prefer Richard Burton’s “Emblems,” published in 1684, in which 
was inserted the ingenious contrivance of a cardboard revolving 
dial, with an index to help him in finding his own character de- 
scribed in the body of the work. Perhaps, on the other hand, he 
would be given that widely circulated book, James Janeway’s 
“Looking Glass for Children,” in the hope that he might be both 
edified and humbled by the story of “the Notorious Wicked Child 
that was taken up for Beggary and admirably Converted, his Holy 
Life and Joyful Death,” at the age of nine years. In this case he 
would have the opportunity of wondering why it was that children 
who were specially good, and had “ meltings” for their sin, and a 
saving understanding of the mysteries of redemption, should in- 
variably die young. If the child in question should happen to have 
been a girl, it is quite probable that the book she would have given 
her to read would be “ The Maiden’s Best Adorning, or a Directory 
for the Female Sex, being a Father's Advice to his Daughter, 
wherein all young ones, especially those of that sex, are directed 
how they may obtain the greatest Beauty, and Adorn themselves 
with a Holy Conversation”; while, if the home were a Scottish 
one, of the stricter sort, what more likely than that the children 
would all be occupied in learning the Shorter Catechism, published 
in 1643? 

One is thankful to believe that the children of those days must 
have had some other intellectual provender than this. Their 
nurses, it is true, knew nothing of “ Uncle Remus,” or “ The Water 
Babies,” or “The King of the Golden River,” but they would be 
sure to have something to say about “The Babes in the Wood,” 
“Dick Whittington,” and “ Robin Hood.” Most boys, too, though 
they had not Mayne Reid or “The Scottish Chiefs” at their disposal, 
would have heard something of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, and some of them could, no doubt, boast of having secretly 
taken down from their father’s bookshelves an old folio called Fox’s 
“Book of Martyrs,” and gloated over pictures far more blood- 
curdling than anything to be found in the “ penny dreadfuls ” of to- 
day. It is a great joy to come across evidence that the seven- 
teenth century child was aware of the all-important fact that 
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“ A was an Archer, and shot at a frog; B was a Blindman, and led 
by adog.” He also had the happiness of knowing that A was an 
Apple-pie, and that B bit it. But for the most part the juvenile 
literature of the century was morbid, insipid and wearisomely di- 
dactic. The temper of the time seemed to demand it. There 
were those, it is true, such as Henry Vaughan the mystic, who 
looked upon the child as clothed in white purity and heavenly in- 
nocence. But where the darker shade of Puritanism prevailed he 
was regarded rather as a body of sin and death, to whom Calvinism 
had to be administered in homceopathic doses. “Your child,” 
wrote Janeway, in the prefatory warning to parents which begins 
his little book, “ Your child is never too young to go to hell.” And 
to rescue him from hell, from playing too near the verge of the 
bottomless pit, and to win him back to the paths of virtue and 
religion, by lures, by birch-rods, or by picture books, such was the 
avowed object of all pedagogic effort. 

With these aims and ideals, Bunyan was in hearty sympathy. 
He had six children of his own, and was a fond and loving father, 
as his passionate grief on being parted from his blind little daugh- 
ter on the occasion of his imprisonment abundantly shows.  Al- 
ready, in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” he had indicated how, in his 
view, a child should be brought up. He was expected to be well 
grounded in the catechism first of all, and to have a sound theo- 
logical knowledge of all that appertains to the doctrines of sin and 
salvation. He should also be interested in all kinds of puzzles and 
scripture riddles, and be able, on occasion, to give expression to 
pious and wise aphorisms, in the manner of his elders. Bunyan 
seems to have been very fond of educating his children by calling 
their attention to the moral lessons to be drawn from common ob- 
jects. The cloud, the spider, the robin, the cock, the pelican, the 
candle, are all introduced into the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” as having a 
spiritual suggestiveness peculiarly suited to the comprehension of 
the youthful mind. And only an experienced paterfamilias, such 
as Bunyan was, could have given us the scene in which poor little 
Matthew suffers grievously from the gripes for eating green plums 
from the orchard of Beelzebub, with the result that he had to be 
well purged with a potion concocted ex carne et sanguine Christi. 

The popularity of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ seems to have led 
Bunyan to contemplate the publication of a book for children only. 
If a larger number of emblems could be collected and material 
things spiritualized, if their significance could be wooingly set forth 
in the form of poetry (an art on which Bunyan rather prided him- 
self), and if each poem could be illustrated by a simple woodcut, 
not too artistic, might not the book be one a child would hail with 
delight, and which would train him up diligently in the way he 
ought to go? 
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The result was a tiny volume which appeared in 1686, two 
years before Bunyan’s death, entitled “Country Rhymes: A Book 
for Boys and Girls,” by J.B. It is a kind of religious AZsop in poor 
doggerel. The child is accompanied through the ordinary scenes 
and incidents of domestic life by a mentor who not only finds “ ser- 
mons in stones and good in everything,” but who assiduously 
squeezes out of the said stones the last drop of sermon they are 
calculated to produce. Does the child notice an egg, for example, 
as he is strolling one day through his father’s farmyard? Then 
he is called on to reflect thus upon it: 


“The egg’s no chick by falling from the hen ; 

Nor man a Christian, till he’s born again. 

The egg’s at first contained in the shell ; 

Men, afore grace, in sin and darkness dwell. 

The egg, when laid, by warmth is made a chicken, 
And Christ, by grace, those dead in sin doth quicken.” 


Does the flint lie in the bed of a running stream, and still remain 
obdurate? Why then, 


“This flint an emblem is of those that lie 
Like stones, under the Word, until they die.” 
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Even games, it seems, may be made educative and instructive, and 
when a boy takes up a whip to scourge his top, he is invited to turn 
his thoughts to that most mistaken of all deluded sinners, the man 
who thinks to be saved by virtue of his own good works: 

“ Our legalist is like unto this top, 

Without a whip he doth not duty do; 

Let Moses whip him, he will skip and hop ; 

’*Tis with the whip the top is made to go.” 
As for the frog, we expect him to be the emblem of something 
peculiarly loathsome and hideous. And so he is. 


“The frog by nature is both damp and cold, 
Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold ; 
She sits somewhat ascending, loves to be 
Croaking in gardens, though unpleasantly. 

The hypocrite is like unto this frog, 

As like as is the puppy to the dog. 

He is of nature cold, his mouth is wide 

To prate, and at true goodness to deride. 

He mounts his head as if he was above 

The world, when yet ’tis that which has his love. 
And though he seeks in churches for to croak, 
He neither loveth Jesus nor his yoke.” 
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As one turns over the faded pages of this old book, a unique 
copy of which, in the original edition, exists in the British Museum, 
one wonders what its first owner really thought of it. Did the 
little Puritan child who received it in 1686, perhaps as a birthday 
gift, value it for its pictures or for its poetry, or for its theology? 
After reading it through, was he mindful to meditate duly on the 
sunrise and the snail, and the penny loaf, just in the manner sug- 
gested, when he next saw them? Did he really believe, on be- 
holding a horrid spider, that himself was as full of sin as that 
creature was of venom? And did he ever ask himself, with sur- 
prise, why the huge whipping top in the picture was made quite as 
large as a house, and ten times larger than a windmill? Perhaps 
not. That good angel which sits up aloft, taking care of little 
children, no doubt enabled the Reuben or Rebecca of those days to 
digest just what was beneficial in the book, and to reject the rest. 
The pictures would be all right, for no child ever asks for veri- 
similitude in drawings which it likes. And as for the morals, 
really they were so obvious that perhaps they could be skipped, or 
passed quite over. In vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird. Probably our serious little friend, when set to learn these 
verses for his Sunday lesson, would absorb just enough of the book 
to strengthen that strain of grave Puritanism which is so important 
an element in our English character, but not enough to develop 
within him the vices of priggishness and bigotry and pride. Then, 
let us hope, when his lesson had been duly conned, he would turn 
with eager zest to that other book of Bunyan’s that he far pre- 
ferred, the book which he was permitted to read on Sundays, and 
which yet was interesting, the book with a real, live story in it 
about lions, and adventures, and the fiend Apollyon, and the dun- 
geon of Giant Despair in Doubting Castle. 


REv. R. H. Coats, M.A,, B.D. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
BUDDHISTIC ETHICS. 


BUDDHISM, as is well known to those who have devoted any atten- 
tion to the study of its history and principles, is essentially a 
system of philosophy and ethics, and not a religion, as is misunder- 
stood by many. It is totally devoid of all those primordial ele- 
ments of faith which form the main foundations of a recognised 
religion. Faith in an unseen deity or deities; recognition of the 
government of the universe by fundamental moral laws originating 
in an all-perfect divine Providence ; belief in the eternality or im- 
mortality of soul ; acceptance of prayer as a means of spiritual self- 
realization and communion with God; and reliance for the regula- 
tion of conduct on the scriptural authorities as the repositories of 
the revealed wisdom of Providence; these are some of the most 
outstanding features which are, in one form or other, common to 
all the well known religions of the world. To these is also super- 
added in many cases the general acceptance of the necessity of a 
mediator, who, either as a prophet of God or one credited with the 
wisdom of divine Providence, is considered to be the sole authority 
in the interpretation of divine laws and promulgation of ethical 
principles. Hinduism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Confucianism, in fact, all those living orbs of human faith 
which for centuries from the dim dawn of human history have held 
forth the torch of civilization, and which, to the present day form 
the most potent fountain sources of religious fervour and inspira- 
tion, all testify to this fact. It may be that fundamental differences 
as to the mode of belief, doctrinal peculiarities, nature of develop- 
ment, and varieties of spiritual experiences, are noticeable in the 
history of the evolution of different religions; but if we carefully 
eliminate the extraneous influence of climate, environment, and 
other factors appertaining to the peculiarities of race and 
nationality, we would clearly find that the root elements of religion 
are pre-eminently parallel, if not the same, in all the religions of 
the world. Whether as an intense religious elation of a devotee of 
Zoroaster in his offerings to the God of fire, or as the sublime in- 
vocations of the Hindoo in praise of his God Srikrishna, or as the 
stirring and inspiring utterances of the “Kalema of Koran” by a 
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Mohammedan hafiz in the mosque, or as a chorus of hallelujah to 
the father in Heaven in the Christian Church—in whatever form 
the effusions of the heart may be given expression to—all indicate 
the same essential similarity in regard to the spiritual requisites of 
every religion. The Zoroastrians’ Ormuzd and Ahriman are the 
analogues of the Christian God and Satan; the Moksha of the 
Hindoo is an exact counterpart of the immortality of the Christian. 
Faith, doctrine, scripture, revelation, belief in future life: these are 
the main-stay and corner stones of every religion; and religion 
would cease to be religion were it to be dissociated from them. 

Buddhism alone reveals a striking contrast. It has neither the 
foundations of a supernatural faith, nor the support of a divine 
intermediator ; neither the consolatory belief of an eternal self, nor 
the egoistic consolation of a prospective immortality; neither the 
admission of a moral Government by an extra-mundane personality, 
nor the quiescent fatalism of an inexplicable predestination. All 
that appertains to metaphysics and doctrinal belief is for ever shut 
out from the sphere of Buddhistic thought, and it is a misnomer 
to say that Buddhism is a religion. It is pure and simple natural 
ethics. 

It is, indeed, very often pointed out that, though it is claimed 
that Buddha never allowed himself to be called a prophet, it is 
none the less true that he was considered one of the Avatars by 
the Hindoo scriptures, and was actually worshipped as a God by 
his followers for generations after his death, and that the practice 
is continued to the present day in many countries which profess 
Buddhism. But this is only a natural result of the power of intel- 
lect and moral greatness of a seer, whose entire life was a dedica- 
tion to the investigation of truth, and who, by his unsurpassed 
clarity of vision and profound wisdom, was able to break down the 
iron shackles of the confused medley of beliefs current in the pre- 
Buddhistic times, and rejuvenated life’s ideals by more genial and 
sublime aspirations. The one characteristic feature of Buddhism 
is its total rejection of the special divinity of any individual who 
could be said to be the accredited translator of the divine will. It 
is nothing but the attainment of “bodhi,” or an ideal state of in- 
tellectual and moral perfection which lies entirely within the reach 
of human aspiration, and which is secured by purely human means. 
“O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves, be ye refugees to your- 
selves, look not for refuge to anyone besides yourselves,” were the 
words of Buddha, which indicate most unmistakably the utter in- 
congruity of the ascription of the name of religion to Buddhism. 

Recognising, then, the fact that Buddhism is not a religion, 
but only a system of philosophy and ethics, we should next en- 
deavour to inquire into the nature and character of its principles, 
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not overlooking at the same time its historic significance, as regards 
the influence it had worked on the moral destinies of the times in 
which it had played such a conspicuous part, and the comparison 
that it bears to some of the most advanced ethical systems of the 
present day. This could be done most profitably by subjecting the 
entire theme of the inquiry to two main considerations ; firstly as 
to what is the attitude that Buddhism enjoins us to assume towards 
questions which are purely intellectual, or, in other words, what is 
the relation between the ethical conceptions of Buddhism 
and its cosmology, and secondly, as to what is the 
effect of such philosophical conclusions on the practical ethics 
of Buddhism? The consideration of these questions involves a 
clear understanding of the various problems of Buddhism, and since 
their elaborate discussion is not severally possible within the com- 
pass of this paper, they could at best be only touched upon, here 
and there, as the occasion demands, and in so far as they are con- 
cerned with the subject on hand. 

This discussion of the philosophical speculations of Buddhism 
is of vital importance in the consideration of its ethics, for it must 
be remembered that, apart from the light of the Buddhistic thought, 
Buddhist morality is absolutely unintelligible. This is the case 
with every religious or intellectual system, which has opened up 
fresh avenues of belief and thought, and which has shed new lustre 
on life’s old problems; for it is quite apparent that sanctions of 
moral laws current in a society have a close affinity to, and are 
directly dependent upon, the general philosophy of life, as recog- 
nised in that society. When, in the dim distance of the past, man- 
kind was passing through the crudest forms of animistic beliefs ; 
when every un-understood natural phenomenon was considered to 
be presided over by a distinctly powerful deity; when a man’s 
shadow was considered to be the counterpart of an ever-attendant 
and hidden second self, and the ever-active stream of mental re- 
flexes during sleep was imagined to be the wanderings of a restless 
soul—when such beliefs held true, morality could not be anything 
but a bundle of injunctions, indicating the methods as to how to 
appease the Gods, what oblations to be rendered to the departed 
souls who so constantly visited the living in their dreams, what 
rites to be performed, and what sacrifices to be offered. Under 
such conditions, a neglect of a sacrifice would be considered an act 
of impiety, a hesitation to appease the deity a sin, deserving prob- 
ably condign punishment. 

This inter-relationship of moral conceptions with the general 
philosophy of life is an important feature in the evolution of reli- 
gion in all the stages of its development—from the lowest animistic 
and fetish-worshipping form to the present day “ de-anthropomor- 
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phised” monotheism. When Jehovah was a God of war and of 
vengeance, and one who rejoiced in the offerings rendered to him 
by his worshippers, the pre-Christian Jewish moral conceptions en- 
forced the offering of religious oblations as a moral injunction. 
But when the Christian conception of the nature of the supreme 
Being changed from the animistic to the theistic form, a corre- 
sponding change also took place in man’s religious duties to his 
creator; and now, since the civilized man considers God a bundle 
of excellent attributes, his moral principles enjoin him to practise 
similar virtues in his relations to his fellow beings. And in future 
if, as the signs of the times indicate, the entire conception of the 
Universe were to be tilted from the transcendental to the natural 
basis, the ethical principles will, in themselves, begin to derive 
their sanctions from natural, rather than supernatural, sources. 
These are exactly the considerations that have to be borne in 
mind while discussing the ethics of Buddhism. What the evolu- 
tionary or scientific ethics is at the present day, in direct antagonism 
to supernatural morality, so was Buddhistic ethics in the early cen- 
turies before Christ in India in relation to the Hindoo moral con- 
cepts. Just as also the natural ethics following the days of Darwin 
and Spencer has been the result of a long standing intellectual 
ferment, and a war to the knife with the older and worn-out con- 
ceptions of cruder knowledge, so was Buddhistic morality the re- 
sult of an intellectual triumph over the ragged and untenable be- 
liefs of the latter-day Aryan life. By the midaie of the 6th cen- 
tury B.C. India had played out its entire religious metamorphosis, 
which the Western countries have revealed in the development 
of their religious ideas during the last two thousand years since 
the origin of Christianity. In the pre-Vedic period, which may be 
said to end roughly about 2000 B.C., the Aryans had a pure ani- 
mistic form of belief, as can be inferred from the oldest available 
documentary evidence, during which time these beliefs passed 
through the same religious transformations as those of the Her- 
matic race in Egypt, of the Semitic race in Chaldea, and of the 
Turanians in China, etc. By the 15th century before Christ these 
crude forms of belief had well nigh died out, and developed into 
i natural stage of higher development in the progress 
of all religious beliefs—with all the concomitant ritualism, priest- 
hood, and elaborate ceremonial. It is in the ensuing period, 
namely, between the 15th and oth century B.C., or what is known 
as the epic period, in which pantheistic and theistic ideas took 
root, that the indications of intellectual expansion and clash of 
doctrine and doubt were first dimly foreshadowed ; and when we 
come to the era of philosophy commencing from the 8th century 
B.C., we notice this ferment gathering strength, and resulting in a 
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mortal combat between theism and pantheism on one hand, and 
various heterodox beliefs, indicating the sweeping tidal waves of 
the emancipated intellectual forces on the other Upanishads had 
been by this time written, and had become the great repositories 
of spiritual knowledge, and were proclaiming to the world the 
doctrines of the universal soul and transmigration. The animistic 
conception of the unseen and the intangible hidden self of the 
earliest beliefs became, in the Upanishads, a subtle and transmi- 
grating spark of the universal soul, and the motley pantheon of the 
polytheistic deities of the Vedic period was transformed into the 
“germinal reservoir of universal life.” The Asthikas or Theists 
were maintaining their own position of the belief of the governance 
of the universal kingdom by one supreme Being. The indifferent- 
ists and fatalists of the type of Purana Kasyapa and Makhali 
Gosala, were propounding their own doctrines of a subtle and 
perplexing ingenuity, adding confusion to chaos. The simple and 
child-like homogeneity of the Vedic nature-worship became a com- 
plex labyrinth of conflicting doctrines, and everything pointed to an 
intellectual turmoil. 

Added to these, there was a marked degeneration on the social 
side of the Aryan life. The “Brahmanas,” which were previously 
only a compendium of the ritual and ceremonial observances of 
the people, now developed into elaborate Sutras, and shaped them- 
selves permanently as laws relating to the domestic, civil, and 
criminal matters. They proclaimed the supremacy of the Brah- 
mans, aided in the crystallization of the original professional divi- 
sions into castes, and condemned the Sudras or the conquered 
aborigines to the mortification of the most hideous forms of de- 
gradation and helotism. They had no access to the religious rites 
and sacrifices of the superior castes, and their civil and criminal 
punishments were stretched to the extremity of savage monstrosity. 
Social exclusion and religious bigotry became the concomitants 
of intellectual expansion and spiritual progress. The ironies and 
enormities of civilization are not confined to the 20th century alone! 

It is Buddhism that entered a solemn protest against this 
intellectual confusion and social re-action. It is here that we notice 
the ethical greatness of Buddhism from the point of view of its 
historical significacnce. The doors that the Brahman had slammed 
against the Sudras were broken down with a crash, the like of 
which we have not heard in the priest-ridden India up to the 
present day. “Jarmana jayete Sudra, Karmana jayete Dwija” 
(that is by birth everyone is a Sudra, it is by action that one be- 
comes a Brahman), became once more a practical reality. “My 
Dharma is a Dharma of mercy for all,” said Buddha, “ proclaim it 
to all men; it is as vast as the spaces of Heaven which excludes 
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none.” As a practical result of this, Buddhistic Sanghas, so long as 
they maintained their original vitality of recognising the equality of 
man, included among their members for generations even after the 
decay of Buddhism persons from the lowest strata of society—even 
from the Panchamas or the “untouchables” of the present day— 
and remained for a long time as great centres of cohesive brother- 
hood. 

The attitude of Buddhism towards the higher intellectual pro- 
blems of life is still more straightforward and significant. The 
fundamental principle which it at first inculcates regarding these 
problems is that nothing should be considered truth unless put to 
the crucial test of investigation and scrutiny. In the Anguttara 
Nikaya Buddha is believed to have told his disciples :— 


“Do not believe in traditions merely because they have 
been handed down for many generations and in many places ; 
do not believe in anything because it is rumoured or spoken 
by many; do not believe, because the written statement of 
some old sage is produced ; do not believe in what you have 
fancied, thinking that because it is extraordinary it must have 
been implanted by a Deva or a wonderful being. After ob- 
servation and analysis, when it agrees with reason and is 


conducive to the good and benefit of one and all, then accept 
it and live up to it.” 


Intellectual independence and rational thought are thus the 
first principles of Buddhistic ethics. The result of this was an 
entire change in the entire Buddhistic cosmic outlook. A new era 
was ushered in—an era which was characterized by man’s success- 
ful grappling with the problems of life, not by the aid of mere 
speculative reasoning, as was wont with the systems of philosophy 
current in those days, but on the strength of objective experience 
and inductive processes of investigation. None of the six schools 
of philosophy could approach Buddhism in this respect. Could 
the injunctions of Mimamsa, which endeavoured to bring about 
once more the revival of Vedic rites and sacrifices, and which was 
one of the combatants in the intellectual ferment rife in the early 
days of the origin of Buddhism, endure under such a test? Could 
the Vedanta system, which was an orthodox re-action against em- 
pirical philosophy, and which takes us back to the doctrines of the 
Upanishads—the doctrines which teach us that nature is not dis- 
tinct from the universal soul, but only a multiform manifestation of 
it, taking its birth from the soul and merging in the soul—pass un- 
foiled under the riddling fire of logic and reason? Could even the 
Sankhya mental philosophy, which was supposed to have inspired 
Pythagoras in his speculations, embodied in the early Greek 
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thought, and which was undoubtedly one of the most potent factors 
the intellectual standard required by the Buddhist philosophy? 
in the development of rational philosophy in India, comply with 
None of the speculations of these were congruous with the known 
facts of life, and could not satisfy the criterion of truth sought by 
Buddhism. 

As a necessary result, notwithstanding the subsequent re- 
actions, a great moral victory was won by the early Buddhists over 
the followers of the old creeds and worn-out beliefs, who, either 
blinded by inherited religious predilections or by delusive philo- 
sophy, failed to understand the correct methods of investigation of 
truth, and fell into the dangerous pitfalls of intellectual self-delu- 
sion. Belief and faith do not constitute knowledge; they may at 
best be useful in the regulation of human relations, and in the 
cultivation and expansion of human emotion and sentiment ; but in 
the domain of investigation of universal problems they cannot be 
appealed to as fit and trustworthy guides. Buddhism recognised 
that the propounding of untenable hypotheses in the explanation 
of the so-called realities behind the phenomenal veil was not only 
an exhibition of the presumptive infirmity of the human mind, but 
also an evident obstacle in the moral progress of man. An un- 
verified and untested belief is tantamount to ignorance, and the 
worship of ignorance must needs result in the breeding of such 
false conditions as are detrimental to the growth of harmony in 
human relations. Real knowledge is the result of serious interro- 
gation of nature, of an honest and laborious observation of the 
sequence and order in the phenomenal world. Even then it is 
only relative. Our intellect is finite, limited, conditioned, and 
seriously circumscribed in its operations. All that we say as real 
by previous experiences or by sensuous perceptions, is only rela- 
tively real, and not absolutely so. We are debarred from knowing 
the real constitution of even a particle of dust floating in space 
before our eyes. Such being the case, tells Buddhism, “it is 
utterly futile to speak of the nature of the absolute, and build 
thereon our principles of conduct.” A denial of this is an attempt 
to brand the unreal as truth, which is bound to vitiate our entire 
moral outlook. 

Thus Buddhism strongly deprecates the derivation of the 
sanctions of moral laws from supernatural sources. That this is 
the right attitude, is evident from analysing the effects of the 
growth of supernatural ethics on any society. Each religion grows 
in the light of its own environment and tradition; and the beliefs 
originating thereby crystallize out gradually into rigid and inelastic 
obligatory ordinances, and become incorporated with every-day 
social duties. These are obeyed implicitly when the society is still 
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in the lowest stages of intellectual development, and when the 
sense of thought and enquiry is absent or in a very low ebb. 
Gradually, however, this quiescent attitude of ready obedience to 
customary religious duties begins to be disturbed; the mental 
faculties slowly develop, and man begins to observe, analyse, and 
investigate. Here differences appear in men’s religious beliefs. 
All men are not endowed with similar mental faculties, and there- 
fore different individuals are differently impressed, as a result of 
the exercise of their rising primitive faculties. Thus variations in 
individual beliefs come to existence. These slowly become 
widened and a time arrives, when antagonism must arise between 
the different members of the society, which begin first in the shape 
of minute sufferable ruptures, and later in strong outbursts of 
tenacious intolerance and fanaticism. Gradually, these antagonisms 
become hardened into rival religious sects, and as none of them 
can refrain from claiming infallibleness to itself, all become cham- 
pions of intolerance and aggressive proselytization. This is the 
origin of religious persecution. This becomes increasingly mani- 
fest if two creeds grown under totally different environments and 
with the resultant dissimilarities of creed and belief come into 
clash with each other. This can be illustrated from the history of 
every religion in one stage or other of its development. Hinduism 
showed this in the later days of the decay of Buddhism, Islam 
during its religious invasions, Christianity in the heyday of :ts 
medizval intolerance. False religious beliefs thus form the main- 
springs of bigotry, intolerance, and fanaticism, and the few re- 
deeming features that are yet found in them are due either to the 
superstitious fear of prospective punishments, or to the slow dis- 
carding of false beliefs one after another under inevitable conditions. 

Buddhism counteracted all such possibilities, and demonstrated 
that morality has absolutely no relation whatsoever to religion. It, 
therefore, dispensed with every transcendental problem, in so far 
as it could not be brought within the sphere of demonstrable philo- 
sophy. It rejected the idea of an all-perfect and all-wise divine 
providence as the inspirer of motives of virtue, as it could not 
realise how the prevalence of sin, sorrow, and cruelty which form 
the very texture of universal life, was compatible with the love of 
a divine providence. Nor could it persuade itself to believe in the 
explanatory doctrine that, though the providence is well inten- 
tioned, it has not power enough to counteract the evil tendencies 
of another equally powerful transcendental agent. The tangled 
web of confusion which so bewilderingly stultifies the theological 
explanation of a “moral universe,” Buddhism has saved itself from 
being ensnared into. Morality has to obtain its sanctions in human 
relations, in the complex growth of human needs and aspirations, 
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and not in the imaginary commandments of a mythical divine per- 
sonality. Its roots are laid deep down into the lowest forms of 
organic life, and its development has been co-extensive with the 
slow tide of advancing evolution. 

Of what immense advantage this was to the progress of the 
Buddhist moral thought, it is needless to emphasise. It should 
not be forgotten to mention that the rejection of transcendental- 
ism was followed soon by the rejection of a transmigrating soul 
which, taking root originally in the prehistoric animistic concep- 
tion of the “dual entities,” and getting purged slowly of its crude 
and cumbrous connections under the sweeping tide of knowledge, 
resolved itself, by the time of the Upanishads and the six schools 
of philosophy, into an eternal spiritual entity, with its origin from 
and an ultimate destiny of absorption into the universal soul, ac- 
companied by a chain of intervening mutations through birth and 
re-birth, according to its merits or demerits, in virtue of its associa- 
tions with the material universe. By rejecting ‘his immaterial 
entity independent of the “Skandhas,” it made the interpretation 
of the disparities of human fortunes more intelligible and less per- 
plexing than under the contrary theory, in which the assumption 
of a soul leads to the postulation of another necessary corollary 
which derives these discrepancies from the moral transgressions of 
a wandering soul in its cleaving to material aillurements in past 
lives. 

What are the inevitable consequences? By the rejection of 
the theistic standpoint, Buddhistic ethics became perfectly secu- 
larised. By the eschewing of the soul doctrine, the investigation 
of the root causes of the antithesis between good and evil, sin and 
virtue, right and wrong, was transferred to organic and natural 
order. It could not have been otherwise. “Eternal self,” argued 
Buddhism, “can have no ethical value.” “Being an eternal spirit- 
ual principle the eternal self transcends all time. All ethical ques- 
tions deal with empirical wants and aspirations, which are time 
processes. How can the self-same eternal self be enriched by facts 
of virtue or impoverished by vice? Can it be affected by all the 
vicissitudes of life, and still retain its timeless self-sameness? 
What part can such self play in ethical life? Is it said that 
morality consists in the realization of eternal self? When one’s 
eternal self is real already, what has one to realize? He might, 
for aught we know, be realizing his eternal self as much in a 
vicious life as in virtuous deeds, in indolence as much as strenu- 
ousness. Be yourself, may be a valuable moral precept to such as 
have alreary framed for themselves a worthy idea of manhood, but 
for others it can convey no meaning.”! 


1. Professor Narasu’s ‘‘ Essence of Buddhism.°’ 
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What then is the Buddhistic definition of a moral act, and what 
is its standard? The end of all human action, as it tells us, is the 
attainment of “boohi.” Boohi is freedom from “ Klesha” or sor- 
row, and acquisition of “Shanti” or peace. Peace is the resultant 
of emancipation from the various physical and mental evils ; hence 
all that tends to create “Dukha” or pain is evil, and should be 
eschewed, and all that tends to broaden and intensify life pursued 
and practised. Or, to put it in modern phraseology, utility and hap- 
piness are the standards of the rightness or wrongness of an action, 
and are the germinal roots of all ethical conduct. All our moral 
codes, if carefully put to the test of analysis, reveal this same es- 
sential central point. Veracity, kindness, abstinence from slander, 
sympathy, self-sacrifice, and all the other virtues which are con- 
sidered to be moral qualities, if carefully investigated, reveal to us 
the fact that all of them tend to preserve and foster the harmony 
and efficiency of human relationship and consolidate human 
happiness. 

The four cardinal principles of Buddhism, that is, that suffer- 
img is the concomitant of conscious life; that the cause of misery 
is “ Vedana,” or an inordinate desire for selfish enjoyments; that 
emancipation from misery or “nirodha” is possible only by aban- 
donment of selfish cravings; and that the noble eight-fold path 
(arya ashtanga marga) is the way to obtain freedom from sorrow ; 
all show essentially the same idea of the origin of morality by the 
experience of mankind in its struggle with the forces of evil. 
Grasping desire is evil, and should be abandoned, because it creates 
in us the consciousness of an intense pain through inadequacy of 
satisfaction ; and even if it should be attended with a momentary 
gratification, it nevertheless creates a disturbance in the social 
equilibrium, and results directly or indirectly in some form of source 
of pain. 

Is, then, Buddhistic morality, which derives its motive force 
from human needs, and judges the wrongness or rightness of man’s 
deeds from the point of view of ultimate utility, entirely egoistic? 
No doubt a certain amount of egoism must form the substratum 
of even the most perfect form of ethical conduct, but there is a 
fundamental difference between the egoism of Buddhism, and ego- 
ism which underlies the ethical ideas of other religions. Buddhist 
egoism is purified egoism, and verges almost on altruism. No 
doubt, even in a principle like “love even thy enemy as thyself,” 
there is a certain amount of a negligible psychic reflex of a steal- 
ing consolation; but to an advanced Buddhist, the constant prac- 
tice of strenuous virtue makes his moral exertion a second nature ; 
so that, in the process of active ethical life his individuality is en- 
tirely obliterated ; and his egoistic nature gets transmogrified into 
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altruism pure and simple. And if it is conceded that even in the 
purest forms of moral life the background of egoism cannot be 
entirely obliterated, it is quite intelligible that there is considerable 
difference between virtue practised as a means of momentary men- 
tal satisfaction and virtue which has for its end a prospective eter- 
nal enjoyment. |§ Under Buddhism tendencies of self and selfish 
enjoyments are thus in every way counteracted, by a more enlarged 
and comprehensive horizon of ethical outlook. As it does not 
recognize an independent separate self, the idea of “each for him- 
self” finds no sway in the heart of a Buddhist, and he throws him- 
self whole-heartedly in the service of humanity, recognizing the 
fact that his salvation is inextricably bound up with the perfection 
of humanity, of which he forms a component part. His good 
deeds live, flourish, and immortalize themselves in the fruitful re- 
sults that they bear by influencing to perfection the lives of his 
fellow beings, while he himself forms only an insignificant ring— 
but nevertheless a useful ring—in the chain of human develop- 
ment. This is the practical ethics of Buddhism. 

Here we also note the significance of the law of Karma. 
Karma is the sum total of human action, which has the power of 
life, of extension, and of immortality. Man’s action, whether for 
good or for evil must live; if good, it bears its fruit in its effect 
upon himself, his society, and his surroundings, if evil, it tends to 
lower man’s progress towards higher nature in a corresponding 
degree. Karma has nothing to do with the transmigration of soul, 
as original Buddhism never taught that theory. The law of Karma 
is in accordance with the law of causation, and under its operation 
no amount of divine aid or expiatory repentance can allow the 
transgressor to escape from the effect of his actions. 

In conclusion, it is needless to mention that the ethical prin- 
ciples of Buddhism are more in harmony with the needs and as- 
pirations of human life than any that were ever propounded under 
the inspiration of a revealed religion. In consequence of its in- 
fluence, Brahmanism was deprived of its superior self-assumed caste 
privileges, and the early Indian people enjoyed the equality of in- 
tellectual freedom and social rights. Exposed to its powerful logic, 
no crumbling creed could survive. Under the influence of its 
charity and universal tolerance, there was no scope for the growth 
of fanaticism, persecution, or proselytising rivalry. Its principle 
of love is universal, all embracing, and devoid of all limitations of 
race, nationality, or colour. It was extended, not only towards 
human beings, but all sentient life. In the later periods of Budd- 
histic history, the practice of this universal love was carried to such 
extremes that, even in times of great national calamities, when the 
Buddhists were threatened with extinction, and subjected to the 
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severest persecutions, they desisted from all retaliation, even from 
motives of self-protection, and observed to the very letter the well 
known Christian precept, “turn the other cheek if one is smitten,” 
which in Christian countries themselves remained a scriptural dead 
letter for centuries, and was practised only in its “breach, rather 
than in observance.” Buddhist morality is a living morality; it is 
an ideal code ; and if it could not resist the sweeping onrush of the 
subsequent reaction of Hinduism, it, at any rate, stands to the pre- 
sent day as the crowning achievement, the Magnum Opus, of all 
world’s oldest civilizations. 


K. G. Rao, B.A. 














STOICISM AND MODERN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


THE spiritual heredity of a modern doctrine is always likely to be 
discovered in a critical age ; and especially has this been the case 
in recent times, with the doctrine of divine immanence. Its sig- 
nificance and its affinities are being on all sides rigorously analysed ; 
and of late, an interesting parallel has been drawn between stoic- 
ism and the specific doctrine of the “New Theology.” An un- 
deniably strong position has been thus disclosed. We are reminded 
that the philosophical and ethical content of Stoicism has become 
an integral part of modern—even of Christian—thought; has en- 
riched the poet and inspired the philosopher; has anticipated in 
essence some of the hardly won victories of science. Probably no 
sincere student would wish to deny the abiding influence of one 
of the noblest systems of antiquity. The spirit of the age is 
favourable to a large and reasonable synthesis of all existing 
creeds ; while it is also increasingly felt that no religion nor philo- 
sophy is ever entirely isolated, but that each projects from itself 
the advancing shadow of a yet completer system which the genera- 
tions shall evolve. But while acknowledging to the full the living 
elements in the past, we must be on our guard against a too facile 
unification of old and new. It is a fascinating study to discover the 
common elements in two contrasted systems of thought ; and gene- 
ralisation is, perhaps, made the easier by the fact that the noblest 
exponents of any philosophy are apt to reiterate similar ethical 
truths. The lofty utterances of Marcus Aurelius would have har- 
monised as well with the austere temper of a medizval saint, as 
would the ethics of Confucius. And again, it is true that a religion 
must be judged, not by its camp-followers, but by the van. 

Nevertheless, it appears to us that the parallelism in question 
(between Stoicism and the New Theology) overlooks some under- 
lying differences, and deals somewhat too easily with the composite 
and rapidly evolving product of a thousand years. To justify the 
objection, it will be necessary briefly to recall the main features of 
the Stoic philosophy. 

It arose at that time when Alexander’s vast, impermanent 
Empire, had broken up for ever the ideals and the sanctions of the 
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city state. Its earlier affinities seem to have been with the third 
division of the Socratic schools, headed by Anthisthenes. It un- 
doubtedly owed something to Aristotle. But it is its later develop- 
ment in the second century, when its early austerities had become 
somewhat softened, and its tenets coloured by the prevailing sub- 
jective tendency, which we are called upon to consider. At that 
time, it was the dignified and honoured religion of the Anti- 
imperialists in republican Rome. In physics, the Stoics followed 
Heracleitus. Like him, they identified God and the world in a 
rigorously law-directed spirit. Like him, they found no place in 
the universe for the individsal self-will. Like him also, ‘they 
viewed the world as “ ein werdendes,” an eternal flux; thus antici- 
pating that most fertile conception of later ages whose strongest 
champions have been Spencer and Hegel. In seeking for a radical, 
dynamic principle, to account for the evolution of the world, they 
made a fusion of hitherto separate categories—the Good, Ideas, 
Fate, Reason, Number, etc., thus forming the basis of their Pan- 
theism. The world-soul (anima mundi) was diffused through 
matter. Their system formed a concrete unity with a spiritual and 
a material side. Indeed, as-has been justly pointed out, it was not 
so much materialism as monism. They became the strongest 
champions of Providence in heathen philosophy. Their theory of 
Immanence made the world a vast, living organism (zwow) ani- 
mated and ruled by God. Like Spinaza, they declared that there 
could not be anything in the universe but God, and that neither 
man nor any other organism possessed true unity. To this ra- 
tional, divinely instituted universe, the moral nature of man must 
be attuned; and thus, consistently with their physics, the Stoic 
ethic expressed itself in the famous formula, “rd xara gvuoiv civ.” 
The inherent ambiguity of this phrase has doubtless become more 
apparent in later times; but splendid as was the Stoic ideal, und 
elaborate their theory of ethical action, yet the difficulties of its 
universal application must surely before long have been discerned. 
For the impenetrability of external Nature offered, then as now, 
an unstable basis for a moral creed; the question, “What is 
Nature?” was not permanently settled; and it was conceded that 
external circumstances were independent of man’s control. 

“This is the great task of life,” says Epictetus, “to discern 
things and divide them, and say, ‘Outward things are not in my 
power ; to: will is in my power.’” 

But the world thereafter narrowed in upon the vision of the 
Stoic; for into the serene contemplation of a divinely ordered 
unity, came the intrusive mocking shadow of a capricious Fate. 
Man’s action and desire were apparently powerless in certain direc- 
tions: the only unassailable position, therefore, was a rigid self- 
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sufficiency. Thus, the wise man of the Stoics bent his energies in 
the direction of asceticism. It is true that this asceticism was of 
the loftiest conceivable type, involving the subjugation of all baser 
passions, and the full, reasoned development of an austere morality ; 
but a weariness and an ineradicable sadness lay at the heart of the 
philosophy, thereby separating it from the modern Christian creed. 
It is interesting, by the way, in treating of the Stoic ethics, to 
notice how ancient philosophy anticipated the problems of utili- 
tarianism. Socrates was, perhaps, the first enquirer into the foun- 
dation of ethics who identified virtue with knowledge. Aristotle 
concluded that virtue was a habit of the soul, developed by prac- 
tice, the acquirement of the “ves media” being the chief end in 
view. The relation between virtue and pleasure was developed by 
the later Stoics into a purely subjective empiricism. Virtue was 
the sole happiness of man; it was reasonable action according to 
Nature, whereas vice was action in contradiction to Nature. The 
moral man must possess virtue in its entirety, or not at all. He 
must act ethically, because it is for the good of the whole; such 
action being ultimately beneficial to himself. But we are constantly 
made to feel that the self-satisfaction of the individual is the para- 
mount necessity ; and the claims of others held a secondary place. 

In later ethics, this time-honoured discussion often followed 
similar lines. Mill contributed a blend of Stoicism and Epicurean- 
ism; desiring happiness, but finding the Stoic attitude the truest 
method of obtaining it, he saw that virtue should be loved for its 
own sake ; but, unlike the great philosopher and moralist, Kant, he 
based the love of it upon habit and association. And finally, the 
sanction of the “ greatest happiness” morality came to be based (not 
without some indirect Darwinian influence) upon the feeling of soli- 
darity—our oneness with our fellow-men. Phrases such as “the 
quantity of life,” and “the preservation of the race,” implied the 
newer biological conceptions, and were significant of the radical 
change that was affecting the thought of the century. And this 
brings us to the question with which we started; the comparison 
of modern Christian thought with Stoicism. Now it is profoundly 
true that our beliefs have been woven out of the strands gathered 
up by nations and races which have passed away. We are by our 
position the inheritors, and by our increasing knowledge the arbi- 
ters of all past philosophies and creeds. And the immanent (may 
we say subconscious) spirit—the natura naturans—can be traced 
from age to age in a permanent channel of inspiration, though ob- 
scured by the transitory products of the time. But yet there is 
progress as well as continuity. The channel widens: new horizons 
come to view. And surely the modern world, in the evolution of 
sympathy as a moral factor, has placed between us and the second 
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century, “an interval which no geometrical ratio can express.” The 
gion Liv cvuppovwe Of the Stoic certainly aimed at the good 2f the 
whole, but his conception of the whole was akin to a pantheistic 
abstraction. His efforts were devoid of the organised altruism 
which is so distinguishing a mark of modern thought. (It is signifi- 
cant in this connection, that the “New Theology ” is allying itself 
with the more democratic movements of the day.) Indeed, the 
prevailing attitude of the unit-man towards the mass-man among 
thoughtful people, has little in common with the Stoic. The lofty 
self control which commands our highest admiration in the charac- 
ter of Marcus Aurelius, was not unmingled with contempt for the 
race as a whole. It was a philosophy of isolation. The feeling of 
solidarity, of sympathy with the mysterious destinies of living crea- 
tures, found in it no place. In fact, Rome had united the peoples 
only in language and in name. The old, simple, strenuous life, 
with its clear, if aggressive aims, was gone for ever; an age of 
comparative culture had brought nothing but an increasing spirit 
of enquiry and unrest. And the great and noble spirits of the age 
brought face to face with a growing world-tyranny, held up a proud 
defiance of pain and death. They stood, as it seemed, “ between 
two worlds: one dead; one waiting to be born.” They accepted 
the Socratic paradox that morality was based upon knowledge ; 
and the practical outcome of it was the exclusiveness of the Sage. 
They ardently defended the idea of Providential government, view- 
ing the world teleologically, as made for man; and yet their atti- 
tude towards this world was one of resistance and abstinence. Of 
the great Antoninus, it might be said, in the noble phrase of Renan, 
“Tl avait le sentiment de l’infini et de l’eternal, et de 14 ses sourires 
pour les choses qui passent.” But it may be doubted whether this 
attitude of passive resignation to the Supreme will meant to the 
Stoic what it means to the emancipated Christian of to-day. To 
the former it was blended with a latent, though not articulate, 
pessimism. “It has been thy experience,” says Marcus Aurelius, 
“that thou could’st not find happiness anywhere—not in wealth, 
honour, nor pleasure.” Like all philosophers, he was oppressed by 
the burden of the unintelligible ; and it was small wonder that his 
noble spirit was driven to seek within itself the peace which the 
world denied him. But was this peace, this resignation, akin to 
that of the Christian ideal? Is not the latter a thing of deeper 
and more spiritual meaning? involving the whole personality in an 
identification of self-will with the Divine will; a synthesis which 
gives us the exaltation of the martyr, and the abiding joy of the 
saint. The truth seems to be that the grand old Stoic ideal was 
fundamentally at enmity with joy. It was really more akin to the 
harsher and more ascetic forms of early Christianity than to the 
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modern types of to-day. But, in spite of its passionate extremes 
and paralysing dogmas, its cult of suffering, and its dark tradition 
of sin, the Christian religion has yet managed to preserve for us a 
belief in the regenerating influences of joy. “The prayer, which 
is mixed with sadness,” says one of the early fathers, “does not 
ascend pure to the altar of God.” And one ot the great mystics 
of a later century defines his God in terms of joy. A fuller ex- 
pression of this philosophy of joy probably awaits us in the future ; 
but in the meantime, it is latent in all the hope and ardent en- 
deavour of every Christian work. It is allied to the consciousness 
of power; for the individual believes himself reinforced at every 
breath, by the life-power of the universe. 

“ Power,” says Scott-Palmer, “that is the great practical matter 
for us men once our faces are set towards the light; and in the 
life of the Christian the way of power is marked out. Every- 
where, all over the world, in its darkest places, as a man follows 
the light he sees, the power comes and more light comes, and 
divine power flows in upon'him whether he knows it or not.”! 

But the Stoic lacked this permanent consciousness of power 
just as he lacked the spiritual sense of joy. He accepted as in- 
evitable the woes and imperfections of mankind. With Stoicism, 
as with Romanticism, sin was but a necessary shadow of evolution. 
For the struggling, ignorant mass of humanity, the Stoic had small 
care; his system was applicable only to the higher types, and he 
took no count of the moral achievements of individual men in the 
discipline of common life. He was concerned mainly with his own 
perfection-seeking soul. Egoism, that ever insidious danger of the 
introspective life, though rigorously expelled through the flesh, has 
a way of returning through the spirit ; and the most resolute master 
of his passions may yet be dominated by his own self-sufficiency. 

As to the agreement of the Stoic philosophy with the Chris- 
tian doctrine of Immanence, there is, of course, much to be said. 
A virtual similarity of thought has been proved between ancient 
and modern writers, in so far as each has confined himself to the 
main question—“the unity of man with the race, and of the race 
with God.” 

There has undoubtedly been a tendency towards the Pantheis- 
tic expression of Christianity ever since the revived study of Spinoza 
a century ago; and many religious people to-day are seeking, like 
Mr. Campbell, to restate their religion in terms of Immanence. The 
doctrine is still sué judice, but it may, perhaps, be safely predicted 
that in one form or another, it will largely influence the future of 
religious thought. The question then arises, how far this doctrine 
commits*us to Pantheism in the Stoic sense; and whether a close 


1. “An Agnostic’s Progress.” 
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analysis of prevailing religious beliefs really discloses so close an 
agreement as Professor Dill and others would have us believe. A 
detailed investigation of this question cannot be attempted here; 
but one point may be briefly touched upon. In so far as the 
modern idea of Immanence includes also that of Divine Transcend- 
ence, just in the same degree is it removed from the Stoic Pan- 
theism. Noone supposes that the “re-statement ” of Mr. Campbell 
is the last word of modern Christian thought upon an unfathomed 
mystery ; and there are many indications that the religion of the 
future will not be satisfied with a definition of mere Immanence ; 
if not, then it cannot be allied to Pantheism in the true meaning 
of the word. For our own part, we incline to the belief that this 
doctrine, of which we are hearing so much to-day, is less the out- 
come of a philosophical analysis than of a spiritual exaltation. It 
is the revival of the old dream of the “ Civitas Dei”; the inspired 
vision of a divine unity wherein the brotherhood of man shall find 
its ultimate expression. It is primarily an enthusiasm of humanity 
more than an enthusiasm of God. Its key-note is that widening 
conception of sympathy, to which we have alluded as the chief 
moral product of our time. -From all sides—from devout Catholics, 
free-thinkers, men of science, we hear echoes of the same idea. 
Co-operation, unity, solidarity ; these are the reiterated ideals of the 
age. 

But they are not the ideals with which either Stoicism, or 
later Pantheism, were mainly concerned. The tendency of Pan- 
theism has always been to elevate the race into an abstraction, and 
to substitute the abstract and the typical for the movement and 
reality of the actual world. It has ignored the natural antagonism 
of polarities, and has sterilised the enthusiasm of reform. By 
sapping the moral force of the individual, it may lead to calamitous 
moral issues; for if men are regarded only as vehicles of divine 
action, they will cease to be treated as morally free. Nor will there 
be the necessit) for strenuous effort if Providence has no need of 
co-operation. From this point, the fatalism of the oriental is not 
far. 

We cannot reconcile these logical implications of the Pantheis- 
tic creed with the general trend—in so far as we are able to ob- 
serve it—of modern thought. The very cry, “ Back to Kant,” in 
philosophy, has its own significance ; for his especial work was the 
defence, 2 priori, of the moral imperative, and so implicitly, of the 
free choice exercised in 5beying it. And the increase of know- 
ledge since his day has rather tended to deepen the sense of the 
significance of man’s spirit and its abiding responsibility. Nor 
can we overlook the individualism which has been won thiough in- 
creasing civic and religious freedom. “Js there anywhere” (writes 
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a typical Christian thinker of the newer school) “except in the 
Christian order, a religious way of seeing God and Man as one, and 
yet preserving all the values of the self-conscious, self-determining 
life of both ?”2 

It is just this for which the earnest souls of the present day 
are striving; the preservation of the values of life; and the im- 
personal “ whole ” of Pantheism will not supply the need. In judg- 
ing thus, we cast no dishonour upon the noble attainments of Stoic- 
ism. In a decaying civilisation it upheld the social nature of man ; 
it clung to a moral ideal; it sought by self-restraint and self- 
discipline to purify the soul. It has left a permanent impress upon 
philosophical thought. If, as we believe, the Christian experience 
has superseded that of the Stoic, it is largely owing to its in- 
dwelling power of practical fulfilment. All religions and philo- 
sophies desired the higher life; but the religion of to-day, inherit- 
ing the rich, spiritual experience of the past, and reinforced by the 
great assets of science and psychology, should, in the nature of 
things, come nearer to its attainment. Let the “New Theology” 
by all means restate the doctrine of Stoicism. Sut it will surely be 
a transfigured doctrine acceptable to modern minds. For it must 
be in harmony with the new civil order which the centuries have 
established ; it will have incorporated a wider conception of free- 
dom; and it will rest upon a sounder basis of faith. 


EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT. 


2. W. Scott-Palme:. 














DICKENS AND BROADSTAIRS. 


BROADSTAIRS was a beneficence to Dickens. Production had little 
difficulty for him there. “For a week or a fortnight,” he declared, 
“I can write prodigiously in a retired place (as at Broadstairs)” 
He is “rushing to Broadstairs ” to write that poignant fourth num- 
ber of “David Copperfield,” which contained his own hard child- 
hood’s experiences. “His troubles ended,” says Forster, “when he 
got to Broadstairs, from whence he wrote to tell me that agreeably 
to the plan we had discussed he had introduced a great part of his 
MS. (autobiography) into the number. ‘I really think I have 
done it ingeniously, and with a very complicated interweaving of 
truth and fiction. Vous verrez, I am getting on like a house afire 
in point of health, and ditto ditto in point of number.’” 

The environment reacted sympathetically on his creative 
faculty. Its atmosphere was intellectually procreant; aiding him 
in seeing visions and dreaming dreams. While at work on the 
“Curiosity Shop” in 1840 he writes: “I have opened the second 
volume with Kit, and I saw this morning looking out at the sea, 
as if a veil had been lifted up, an affecting thing that I can do 
with him by and by.” A month later: “I really think that the 
dead mankind a million fathoms deep, the best thing in the sen- 
tence. I have a notion of the dreadful silence down there, and of 
the stars shining through upon their drowned eyes—the fruit, let 
me tell you, of a solitary walk by starlight on the cliffs.” “The 
spangled heavens” from his youthful years, formed a potent fas- 
cination with Dickens. He and his sister Fanny used to wander 
at night about a churchyard near their house, looking up at the 
stars. She died in early womanhood. Travelling down late to 
the seaside, Dickens found himself thinking of her death and look- 
ing up at the stars, much as when, in the old days, they had looked 
at them together. Hence were evolved the ideas which straightway 
found expression in “ The Child’s Dream of a Star.” An insatiable 
walker, and so often an insomniant, Dickens must have been much 
under the stars at Broadstairs. There, sometimes, owing to <er- 
tain conditions of refraction or etheric magnification, they -gain a 
vividness and apparent nearness to us most remarkable and im- 
pressive. Quite lately, when gazing upward in the small hours of 
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a clear night from a window giving south-east over the sea, the 
writer beheld at the north Ursa Major hanging in the sky like a 
tremendous reversed note of interrogation, faced at the south by 
Orion correspondingly sloped, both constellations blazing and scin- 
tillating from immense fiery eyes, seeming approached alarmingly 
close to the earth, leaning slantwise inward, terrifically opposed, 
threatening that instant to crash one against the other at the sum- 
mit of their vast altitudes, and topple upon and crush our planet 
into unrecognisable fragments. The spectacle was appalling 
rather than magnificent. Dickens at intervals would have wit- 
nessed the like. 

Mrs. Dickens and the children were usually with him through 
those pleasant seasons at Broadstairs. She had even her own 
special adventures. One August afternoon she was driven in their 
pony carriage to meet her husband near Margate on his return 
from town. He walked impatiently far beyond their rendezvous, 
at last to catch sight of her, not in a small chaise, but in a large 
carriage and pair, followed by an excited crowd, and with the youth 
who should have been driving the little pony bruised and bandaged 
on the box, behind the two prancing horses. ‘“ You may faintly ima- 
gine my amazement,” he wrote, “at encountering this carriage, 
and the strange people, and Kate” (Mrs. Dickens) “ and the crowd, 
and the bandaged one, and all the rest of it.” Then came the 
story: “At the top of a steep hill on the road, with a ditch on 
each side, the pony bolted. Whereupon what does John do but 
jump out! He says he was thrown out, but it cannot be. The 
reins immediately became entangled in the wheels, and away went 
the pony down the hill madly, with Kate inside rending the Isle of 
Thanet with her screams. The accident might have been a fear- 
ful one, if the pony had not, thank Heaven, on getting to the 
bottom, pitched over the side, breaking the shaft and cutting her 
hind legs, but in the most extraordinary manner smashing her own 
way apart. She tumbled down, a bundle of legs, with her head 
tucked underneath, and left the chaise standing on the bank! A 
Captain Devaynes and his wife were passing in their carriage at 
the moment, saw the accident, with no power of preventing it, got 
Kate out, laid her on the grass, and behaved with infinite kindness. 
All’s well that ends well, and I think she’s really none the worse 
for the fright.” 

For some fourteen years Dickens made Broadstairs the main 
place of regular summer sojourn in England. He would go as 
early as May, and seems to have generally stayed until the middle 
of October. The residences of himself and family there syn- 
chronised with the happiest period of his life. ‘London alone held 
a superior position in his affectionate regard. Appreciative re- 
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ferences to the little seaside resort are frequent throughout his 
correspondence. From Edinburgh: “I sigh for Devonshire Ter- 

race and Broadstairs, for battledore and shuttlecock.” “You re- 
' collect that favourite pig-stye of mine near Broadstairs?” he asks 
Forster, when seeking to convey a clear impression of the rooms 
in which the lazzaroni lived at Naples. Even the Italian climate 
did not seduce him from his allegiance. ‘I have never,” he asserts, 
“yet seen it so cleax, for any long time of the day together, as on 
a bright, lark-singing, coast-of-France discerning day at Broad- 
stairs; nor have I ever seen so fine a sunset shroughout as is very 
common there.” That particular judgment was recorded at Albaro, 
a suburb of Genoa, where, nevertheless, “the scenery is exquisite, 
and at certain periods of the evening and the morning the blue 
of the Mediterranean surpasses all conception or description.” 

“Vagrant music” eventually drove him away. “Unless it 
pcurs of rain, I cannot write half-an-hour without the most ex- 
cruciating organs, fiddles, bells, or glee-singers. There is a violin 
of the most torturing kind under the window now (time, ten in 
the morning), and an Italian box of music on the steps—both in 
full blast.” Yet, despite this forced cessation of his periodical 
visits, and, indeed, during the Gadshill era, Broadstairs was aot 
entirely abandoned. He would make sudden descents upon the 
village in his energetic fashion, occasionally, to use our modern 
idiom, week-ending there. This custom obtained with him into the 
sixties. 

Henry Ford is the sole remaining inhabitant of Broadstairs 
who in any way became locally associated with Dickens. Henry 
Ford’s father was his boatman. Whenever the father was absent 
or otherwise engaged, the son acted as a substitute, and thus ‘re- 
quently accompanied Dickens. Henry is now a gay youth of 82 
years. One Sunday early, Dickens and “another gent” “knocked 
him up” to take them for a sail. They drifted through the long 
summer day round into Margate. That incident, Ford is abso- 
lutely certain, occurred well in the sixties; but he does not know 
who the other “gent” was. John Forster or Wilkie Collins, likely 
enough. He once took out Charles Dickens the Younger mac- 
kerelling, and the catch totalled 1,700. A cargo boat carrying 
cattle was wrecked in the offing. “Three luggers of us,” Ford 
reports, made the spot, and managed to pick up and haul aboard 
some 20 to 30 dead bullocks each. Dickens came down to the 
pier-head when they got in, and gave them two or three sovereigns 
' for a generous provision of eatables and drinkables after their arduous 
wet work. It should touch us Cockneys with retro-active tenderness 
to know that, as a matter of course, those salvaged carcases were 
presently sold and despatched to poor old London for conversion 


into prime Cambridge sausages. 
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Henry Ford perfectly well remembers Miss Hogarth (“the 
best and truest friend man ever had,”) and how he often saw her 
in the company of her famous brother-in-law. He also remem- 
bers that it became a habit with Dickens to saunter down and sit 
on the old bench, still there, by the look-out house, and meditate 
deeply. Then, obviously, when an adequate marshalling of mental 
images had been accomplished, suddenly rise and rush up the .n- 
cline back to Fort House, as though immediately to clothe them 
with their proper literary form. Ford says that Dickens rented 
Fort House, living there most of his time at Broadstairs, but tem- 
porarily occupied Lawn House (1840) while waiting until the more 
desirable premises were available. 


The Keeper of the North Foreland Lighthouse has heard 
from older men how Dickens would recline on the cliff near Fort 
House enjoying a pipe or cigar, and sunk in thought. His rambles 
assuredly did not seldom lead him to the Lighthouse, and up its 
steps to the outer gallery, whence the view poth seaward and 
landward is superb. The tower is practically unchanged. As well, 
Readingstreet’s single inn, that ancient hostelry, “The White 
Swan,” would, doubtless, many a time welcome him with honest 
home-brewed. Alas, here tidings are irredeemable. For, without 
leaving descendants, those worthy souls who erstwhile quenched 
the splendid stroller’s thirst, have long passed from this sublunary 
sphere of gigantic brewing concerns to where, we may confidently 
anticipate, the beer contains no decocted ingredient save sound 
malt and hops. 


A young native of Broadstairs, aged 76, clearly recollects when 
Miss Mary Strong resided at Nuckell’s Place. fhe lady was also 
known as “Betsy” Strong. On the sward opposite her house 
some railings had been erected. Mischievous boys delighted in 
tethering their donkeys to these railings. Whereupon, watching 
from a vantage, Miss Strong would tap wrathfully on the window- 
panes, imperiously motioning the youngsters away. If they lin- 
gered, she would sally forth armed with a broom, and laying about her 
lustily compel a precipitate retreat. Translated to the Valhalla of 
Literature by the greatest creator of character in English fiction 
since William Shakespeare died, she now lives for us, quaintly 
lovable, in the pages of “ David Copperfield,” as “ Betsy Trotwood.” 


The perpetual lure of Broadstairs to “loaf and enjoy your 
soul,” its ravishing opportunities for pure, refreshing idleness found 
Dickens freely responsive. As thus: “It is the brightest day 
you ever saw, The sun is sparkling on the water so that I can 
hardly bear to look at it. The tide is in, and the fishing boats 
are dancing like mad. Upon the green-topped cliffs the corn is 
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cut and piled in shocks; and thousands of butterflies are flutter- 
ing about, taking the bright little red flags at the mast-heads for 
flowers, and panting with delight accordingly.” (Here the Inimit- 
able, unable to resist the brilliancy out of doors, breaketh off, 
rusheth to the machines, and plungeth into the water. Returning, 
he proceedeth): “I am in an exquisitely lazy state, bathing, walk- 
ing, reading, lying in the sun, doing everything but working.” “I 
am getting on pretty well, but it was so glittering and sunshiny 
yesterday that I was forced to make holiday.” “To-day I had 
not written twenty lines before I rushed out (the weather being 
gorgeous) to bathe. And when I have done that, it is all up with 
me in the way of authorship until to-morrow.” One summer at 
Broadstairs was devoted to strenuous and unrepented idleness— 
“ Dim visions of divers things are floating around me; and I must 
go to work, head foremost, when I get home. I am glad, after 
all, that I have not been at it here, for I am al) the better for my 
idleness, no doubt.” 

The best picture of Dickens at Broadstairs is that often quoted 
written portrait by himself: “In a bay-window in a one-pair sits, 
from nine o’clock to one, a gentleman with rather long hair and 
no neckcloth, who writes and grins, as if he thought he were very 
funny indeed. At one he disappears, presently emerges from a 
bathing machine, and may be seen, a kind of salmon-coloured por- 
poise, splashing about in the ocean. After that he may be viewed 
in another bay-window on the ground floor, eating a strong lunch ; 
and after that, walking a dozen miles or so, or lying on his back 
in the sand reading a book. Nobody bothers him unless they 
know he is disposed to be talked to; and I am told he is very 
comfortable indeed. He’s as brown as a berry, and they do say 
is a small fortune to the inkeeper who sells beer and cold punch. 
But this is mere rumour. Sometimes he goes up to London 
(eighty miles or so away), and then, I’m told, there is a sound in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields at night, as of men laughing, together with a 
clinking of knives and forks and wine-glasses.” 

Broadstairs is stretching back with handsome villas and as- 
phalted pathways into St. Peter’s, climbing with wide avenues and 
ample tennis courts up Crow Hill, and running east and west in 
lovely gardens and spacious promenades and esplanades, and 
honouring itself with the rightful ornament of a Dickens Road. 
Margate and Ramsgate are marine suburbs of London. Bits of 
Ramsgate might be bits of Whitechapel. But Broadstairs at all 
points of the compass remains intrinsically the same as when 
Dickens discovered his “little fishing-place”; beyond their com- 
mon heritage of coast and sea and healthful air-currents in nowise 
sharing the characteristics of its neighbours. 
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The other day, in a street leading from Crow Hill to the 
Eastern Esplanade, the writer overtook and foregathered with a 
French schoolboy, carrying a racket, fresh from a game. He had 
come from Paris to spend a long vacation in England. “What 
do you think it is,” was asked, “ which, beyond anything else, first 
gave Broadstairs prominence, and makes it more than usually in- 
teresting and memorable to so many of us?” 

“Ah,” replied the French boy alertly, “sairtainlee it is be- 
cause that Shar-r-les Dickens once lived here.” 

Seventy-three years ago Dickens finished “ Pickwick” at No. 
12, High Street. This quaint highway is no longed identified by 
the sight of “ harnessed donkeys eating clover out of barrows drawn 
across a narrow thoroughfare.” Among its outstanding irregulari- 
ties, however, is the fact that in the processes of expansion and 
consequent numerical mutation, which have overtaken Broadstairs, 
Number 12 has become Number 31, and is now a fishmonger’s. 
We can easily imagine how, in the Yonder Land, the author of 
“Hamlet,” quoting himself, would genially tease Dickens on this 
latter point. “Buz, buz! Excellent well! You're a fishmonger!” 
And how Dickens would instantly retort—“ Then I would you were 
so honest a man. For, sweet Will, my pseudonym was never 
‘Buz’ but ‘ Boz.’” 

Thirteen years later, his most famous book, “ David Copper- 
field,” was completed at Fort House. Until the present owner 
extended and beautified its proportions, Fort House had stood for 
a hundred years solitary and tall on the cliff high above the har- 
bour—much as the Victorian Government’s building stands at this 
time in our Strand Island, The tradition of the house is that 
Dickens himself sportively christened it “Bleak” House. Not 
improbably its unrelieved gauntness and elevated site, with a keen 
east wind searching every keyhole and crevice, suggested this appella- 
tion. Gradually such jocose by-name found transmigration into 
the serious title of the new book. 

In modernising the property, Mr. Barry has discarded nothing 
which reasonably could be retained, even matching the external 
bricks, and leaving the antique hand-rail on the stairs. Set in the 
outer wall underneath the window of the narrow apartment where 
Dickens worked, is an appropriate memorial, designed and wrought 
with admirable taste. The effective bust in alto redievo is encircled 
by a large laurel-wreath bearing on its leaves golden inscriptions 
of certain volumes dearly familiar wherever our language is spoken. 
Below these is a broad tablet, simply dedicated—CHARLES 
DIcKENS—with dates of birth and passing. 

From that window Dickens would see the shore-line winding 
to Kingsgate on the one hand, to Dumpton Gap on the other; 
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the ancient wooden pier, the harbour with its fishers’ boats, the tiny 
bay, the nestling village, the shipping in the Downs, the plying 
steamers: in clear weather the coast of France; at low tide a wall 
of foam spurting up and breaking over the Goodwins; at high 
water the waves battering against those white cliffs laced and 
belted with flint which, surely, form no empty symbols of the land 
and of the people he loved so truly and served so well. 


G. EGREMONT. 








EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS. 


THE last few weeks have been fruitful in events of extraordinary 
interest, at home and abroad. Europe has once more been brought 
to the verge of war, and even as we write these lines the clouds 
have not entirely rolled away. In the July number we were con- 
gratulating ourselves on the turning of an awkward corner by the 
probable conclusion of a Franco-German agreement whereby a free 
hand to France in Morocco might be secured by concessions on 
the Kameroons border. It now appears that these negotiations, 
begun by M. Pichon, were dropped by M. Guppi. Germany took 
the first opportunity that offered of banging her mailed fist on the 
council table by sending a warship to Agadir; she desired to show 
that such conversations were not to be dropped in a trifling man- 
ner, and she hoped to squeeze concessions out of the new French 
Government, the more easily as it was thought Britain’s hands 
would be tied by the grave political crisis at home. This, we 
believe, on excellent authority, to be the real history of the question. 

That Germany is openly, brutally seizing Agadir for use as an 
Atlantic naval base against our ocean trade or the Panama Canal 
is inconceivable, save on the assumption that she is deliberately 
heading for war with half the world, and without a single ally. At 
the Aigiceras Conference she had a “ brilliant second,” but Austria 
now begs to be excused. The alliance does not hold good in a 
colonial casus foederis, and Agadir, being on the Atlantic, and not 
on the Mediterranean, is of no interest to Austria. The Viennese 
semi-official press has also unearthed an unsuspected fact—that 
Austrian trade with Morocco is larger in bulk and value than that 
of Germany. As Austro-Hungarian economic interests have not 
suffered from French “tyranny,” the inference is obvious that Aus- 
tria is not prepared to stake her all on the genuineness of the 
grievance of German traders, especially of German traders in 
Agadir, where their presence had hitherto not been chronicled in 
the consular reports of any nation. Moreover, Austria has her 
hands full in the Near East, and it is an open secret that the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, who pulls the strings of her foreign policy, 
has taken very ill this diversion of his “allies” on the Atlantic 
when their influence was sorely needed in the Balkans. 
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With Italy indifferent, and Austria proclaiming her aloofness, 
Germany stands alone, save for the curious attitude of Spain which, 
even were she to do her worst, could hardly do much. While this 
little sabre-rattling at Agadir has shown up suspected and unsus- 
pected elements of weakness in the Triple Alliance, it has served 
as a splendid tonic to the Triple Entente. The tonic was re- 
quired ; a year ago the Triple Entente became decidedly anzmic, 
and it had settled down into a very unhealthy state of inactivity. 
There was a lack of mutual confidence between the partners, due 
to Russian military weakness, Britain’s parliamentary crisis, and 
the unfortunate misunderstanding over the Bagdad conversations 
But the “ Panther” at Agadir has had a wonderful effect. Russia 
took a stern tone at Berlin, and, conscious of her recovered 
strength, hastened to proclaim herself ready to endorse any action 
or decision of France. Mr. Asquith made, in the House of Com- 
mons, a statement so direct in its phrasing, so unequivocal in its 
intention, and so weighty in its delivery, as to leave no loophole for 
misunderstanding Britain’s position. Very rightly, he showed that 
a new situation had arisen: he implied that whether or no the 
Agadir incident was merely a move in the diplomatic game with 
France, it was a move in a direction that affected gravely and 
immediately the interests of Great Britain. It is believed that 
there was a strong party in the Cabinet in favour of sending the 
Cruiser Squadron to Agadir, and that this was not done chiefly out 
of deference to French desires. Latter-day French diplomatists 
suffer from incurable timidity. Either Germany is bent on war— 
which we do not believe—and in that case nothing makes much 
difference, or else she does not mean war—and in this case an 
immediate strong move would have had a most salutary effect. The 
danger of these incidents lies not so much in the incidents them- 
seives as in their repetition. Germany is constantly stage- 
managing these disturbing incidents. Some day one of them will 
be too realistically stage-managed, and there will be trouble. 
Imagine the “ Agadir” incident reproduced in South or Central 
American waters, where German interests are enormous, and 
troublous conditions in many parts permanent. The American 
answer would be prompt and decisive, and, unless she were deter- 
mined on war, would cure Germany of her stage-managing ambi- 
tions for some time. Our right to safeguard our hegemony of the 
seas is at least as great as that of the U.S.A. to safeguard their 
hegemony in America. 

Though a good opportunity has been allowed to slip of re- 
moving one constant source of danger to European peace by show- 
ing Germany that such incidents as that of Agadir will not be 
tolerated as mere diplomatic moves, it is to be hoped that the 
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British Government will be as firm in subsequent negotiations as it 
was in its opening statement. There is some talk of territorial 
concessions in the French Congo, with especial regard to the 
coast. We do not know whether M. Cailleaux’s Government is 
prepared to make these concessions, or French opinion to endorse 
his action if he were. But we are perfectly certain of this, that 
apart altogether from our friendship for France, Britain’s interests 
demand that our answer to any suggestion for German develop- 
ments on the Atlantic coast of Africa, whether in Morocco or on 
the Congo, shall be an emphatic “ Hands off.” The making clear 
of this in Berlin at this precise moment, when Berlin stands prac- 
tically alone, and dares not go to war, would be a better guarantee 
of peace for many years to come than any amount of fraternal 
speeches and interchanges of royal visits. 

We are frankly glad that the serious and significant warning 
which at one stage of the incident, the British Government found 
it necessary to address publicly to Germany, should have been 
uttered by Mr. Lloyd George. It will remove a misconception 
that has been too prevalent of late years, not only in Berlin, but 
in other continental capitals, and even in quarters nearer home. 
The Radical section of the Liberal Party stands for Peace, with 
great enthusiasm and emphasis: it does not, and never will stand 
for Peace at the cost of the national honour, or the vital interests 
of the country. This fact seems obvious enough to us; it had 
been lost sight of elsewhere, and dangerous mistakes are apt to be 
founded on such misconceptions. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was 
a timely and very necessary demonstration. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY CRISIS. 


The events of the past month in both Houses of Parliament 
will come in time to be invested with deep historical importance. 
The triumphant passage of the Veto Bill through the Commons 
left two reasonable courses open to Lord Lansdowne. He could 
have acted as he did a year ago on the Budget ; frankly accept the 
people’s decision. This would have been a courageous, manly 
move, and far the wisest in the long run. Or else he could have 
made up his mind to fight the Bill to the end, and take the risk 
of a creation of Peers. With singular lack of foresight, Lord 
Lansdowne seems to have had no settled course at all; he blun- 
dered into the fighting policy, then suddenly swerved round, and 
rode for shelter as hard as he could. This was certainly the most 
undignified, as it also is the most characteristic, course, he could 
have drifted into. Little wonder that Lord Halsbury and the 
more ardent spirits in the Tory party, bitterly complained of such 
leadership. We do not agree with Lord Halsbury or his following, 
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but we cannot refuse them a generous measure of admiration for 
the very gallant fight they made. This but adds to the regret one 
feels that some of Lord Halsbury’s adherents, headed by a man 
whose enormous ability is in danger of ruin from lack of self-con- 
trol, Lord Hugh Cecil, should have disgraced the House of Com- 
mons by a scene of unparalleled insolence and vulgarity. We are 
not sure that this howling down of the chief Minister of the Crown 
had not a distinct influence on the division by which the Veto Bill 
passed through its last stage in the House of Lords. The majority 
of 17 in that House does credit to our national good sense: those 
Tory Lords who put the supreme interests of the country before 
their own most cherished opinions by voting for a Bill they de- 
tested, are deserving of all honour. Not more, however, than the 
Government that withstood, in the same transcendant interests, the 
almost irresistible temptation to use the weapon placed in their 
hands by the Sovereign, and to secure a Liberal majority in the 
House of Lords. The most satisfactory feature of the whole affair 
is that though the nation’s will has been fulfilled, Crown and 
Ministers have acted throughout with a simple and correct dignity 
in most trying circumstances. So far as this grave constitutional 
crisis has gone, we Liberals may with quiet confidence submit Mr. 
Asquith’s conduct of it to the judgment of posterity. We say “so 
far as it has gone,” for it is by no means ended. The Veto Bill 
is only a temporary expedient, a means to an end. The situation 
it creates is simply grotesque unless as an instrument to provide 
an efficient, stable, and wholly elective Second Chamber that will 
give equal treatment to Liberal and to Conservative measures. 

To this policy the Government are solemnly pledged ; we trust 
they will not delay in taking measures to carry it into effect. 


THE BYE-ELECTIONS. 


The pendulum has not yet begun any perceptible swing. We 
have now before us the results of seven recent contested bye- 
elections; five of these seats were Liberal and two Unionist— 
there is no change in the position of parties. Yet the fluctuations 
of majorities are not without their lessons. In Glasgow (Trade- 
ston) ar! in Hull (Central) the Liberals, in circumstances of great 
disadvantage locally, maintained their position extraordinarily well. 
In West Ham, with a new candidate the Liberal majority leapt up 
to four figures; in West Somerset, Mr. Dudley Ward came near 
capturing what has always been considered one of the safest 
Unionist seats in the country. In Bethnal Green we have no 
doubt, with any other candidate than Mr. Masterman, the Liberal 
majority would have been maintained; as it is, it has been very 
nearly wiped out. We shall be very much surprised if that self- 
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satisfied young Minister does not lose his seat at the next election 
and, to be quite frank, the regrettable loss of a Liberal seat would 
be, in our mind, and we believe in that of most Radical members 
of the House of Commons, amply compensated by the final depar- 
ture from the Government of one of its few conspicuous failures. 

There remain to be considered the results in the Luton divi- 
sion of Bedfordshire and the Middleton division of Lancashire. 
They are bad, especially the latter; and it is a curious fact that in 
both these contests the Unionists fought the election purely and 
solely on the Insurance Bill. Of course, this may be merely a 
coincidence ; somehow, we fear it is a case of cause and effect. At 
all events it is a development that requires attentive watching. 


THE SCOTTISH LAND BILL. 


It is with unalloyed pleasure that we note that the Govern- 
ment have not only adopted Mr. Donald McLean’s Scottish Small- 
holders’ Bill as their own, but have promised a substantial increase 
in the grant. It behoves Scottish members to press the measure 
forward with all speed. This is a matter that brooks no delay; 
something must be done at once to stem the steady current of 
good blood that is flowing every hour from Scotland. 


“ VINDEX.” 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE. 


The means of communication between the scattered members 
of the great assembly of nations that bears the name of the British 
Empire has always been a matter of profound concern to our 
statesmen and commercial men. Many of us can still remember 
the time when sailing ships formed the sole means of communica- 
tion with our colonies, and submarine cables seem, by comparison, 
quite a modern invention. Even these are now threatened by 
wireless telegraphy which, no doubt, will, in the near future, come 
into general use. Each nation is now striving to obtain full con- 
trol of the cables connecting it with outlying possessions, and even 
in Great Britain the idea of all-red cables is attracting general 
attention. For many years Mr. Charles Bright has advocated the 
extension of this means of communication, and has now published, 
in book form!, an interesting series of essays on the subject. On 
the whole, we are in cordial sympathy with Mr. Bright’s views as 
to the necessity for imperial telegraphic communication ; but the 
rapid advance made in wireless telegraphy in recent years renders 
it doubtful how far cables may be able to maintain the exclusive 
position which they have occupied in the past. Mr. Bright’s book 
can be confidently recommended to those in search of information 
on this important subject. 

We have received a pamphlet on “Water Wireless Tele- 
graphy,”2 by Habibur Rahman Khan, which shows that in the East, 
as in the West, men’s minds are bent on improving the means of 
communication. The author describes a number of experiments 
which he has made in India, using water as a transmitting medium 
instead of air. After carefully reading the description of the ex- 
periments, we must confess that we do not see in what respect the 
principle applied by the author differs from the well-known basis 
of many similar researches carried out in Europe and the United 
States. The success which apparently attended the author's ex- 


1. “Imperial Telegraphic Communication.” By Charles Bright. London: 
P. S. King and Son. 1o11. 

2. “Water Wireless Telegraphy.” By Habibur Rahman Khan, Allahabad: 
Coronation Press. 1911. 
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periments, carried out with very inadequate apparatus, should en- 
courage him to further investigations. The errors in the text are 
very numerous, averaging more than two on every page. 

A fifth edition of the “Smithsonian Physical Tables ”3 places 
in the hands of scientific men one of the most useful aids to cal- 
culation in existence. The work has been brought up to date by 
Mr. F. E. Fowle, of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Laboratory, 
who has spared no pains to make the tables as complete as possible. 
Although the tables are nominally physical, yet some of them are 
as useful to the chemist as to the physicist. The subjects dealt 
with are well chosen, and it would be difficult to single out any of 
them that might with advantage be omitted. A few errors have 
crept in, for instance, analin is not the name of the well known 


coal-tar derivative. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


In Prof. Pillsbury’s “ Essentials of Psychology,”1 we have an 
admirable psychological text-book, which combines readableness 
and clearness of presentation with a general arrangement that— 

“is relatively novel. It consists in first developing a few 

simple principles and then making frequent application of them 

to the more complicated processes. Sensation, habit, reten- 
tion, and selection or control are fundamental, and appear re- 
peatedly in mental operations of all kinds. When they are 
once understood, it is only necessary to develop their appli- 
cations and interconnections to master the more developed 
operations. The method involves much repetition, but not 
more than the experience of the writer has proved necessary.” 
Prof. Pillsbury has already won a high position as an exponent of 
up-to-date psychology, by his important work on “Attention, and 
the present text-book will confirm his reputation. After an intro- 
ductory chapter, in which he generally orients his subject, and two 
lucid chapters dealing respectively with the nervous system and 
neural action in relation to consciousness and behaviour, our author 
passes on to treat of sensation; selection and control—attention ; 
retention and association; perception; memory and imagination ; 
reasoning ; instinct ; feeling ; the emotions ; action and will ; work, 
fatigue, and sleep; inter-relations of mental functions; and the 


3. “Smithsonian Physical Tables.” By F. E. Fowle. Washi . Igto. 
1. “The Essentials of Psychology.” By W. B. Pillsbury, lessor of 
Psychology, University of Michigan. New York: Macmillan Company. 
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self. Each chapter is followed by a series of exercises, and by 
references to the more apposite literature upon the subject of the 
chapter. Not only collegiate students, but studious readers gener- 
ally, would find this book both edifying and interesting. 

We have been intensely interested in Dr. Lamberton’s 
“Themes from St. John’s Gospel in Early Roman Catacomb Paint- 
ing.”2 The work affords yet another evidence of the careful atten- 
tion which is being paid by American scholars to the more obscure 
and difficult branches of literary and archeological study and re- 
search. The full title (given below) attests to the qualification of 
the author for the task he has undertaken, and an examination of 
the book leaves no doubt that the reader is in the hands of one 
who has added to the necessary intellectual capacity, and the neces- 
sary predilection for his subject, a painstaking industry in original 
research. Though the dozen excellent plates are borrowed—with 
one exception—from Wilpert’s “ Malereien,” the special thesis of 
the book is the author’s. He says:— - 


“It has seemed to the present writer that it might be 
useful to investigate in some such specific way” [that is, as 
other writers have in monographs studied similar archzologi- 
cal material with reference to particular subjects] “the place 
and influence of St. John’s Gospel in the Early Roman Church 
as illustrated only in the field of Painting. For one thing, it 
has been tempting to apply the finds of Archeology to a 
subject treated heretofore only by the methods of Literary 
Criticism.” 

The author, who is rather conservative than otherwise in dealing 
with the question of the date of St. John’s Gospel, finds that his 
study has shown that the Gospel was in use in Rome “in the 
declining years of the first century, or the first decade of the 
second” ; that it “exerted very great influence on the popular mind 
of the Roman Church” during the first half of the second century ; 
that “in it is to be found the key to the understanding of various 
themes in early Catacomb Art, which up to this time have received 
but a hazy interpretation ”—notably “the Fish, and scenes of eat- 
ing in which bread and fish are served” ; and that St. John’s Gospel 
“may be regarded as the leading factor in moulding the entire 
circle of Catacomb symbolism.” We shall be surprised if the book 
does not speedily meet with a heavy demand from Biblical students 
and expositors. 


2. “Themes from St. John’s Gospel in Early Roman Catacomb Painting.” 
A Thesis presented to the Faculty of Princeton University for the Degree of 
Ph.D., by Clark D. Lambefton, sometime Fellow in Christian Archeology in 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. Published by Princeton 
University Press. 
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Dr. Workman’s “ Christian Thought to the Reformation,”3 is 
the first of the trilogy of works on “ Christian Thought” published 
in the “Studies in Theology” series. The others are Dr. McGif- 
fert’s “From the Reformation to Kant,” and Dr. Moore’s “ Chris- 
tian Thought Since Kant.” A notable feature of Duckworth’s 
“Studies in Theology” series is the broad catholicity that has 
governed the choice of authors—including such men as Dean Inge, 
Dr. Hastings Rashdall, Dr. Orr, Dr. Fairbairn, the American Prof. 
McGiffert, and now the Wesleyan Dr. Workman. We should 
have been loth to accept Dr. Workman’s task—to condense the 
story of the development of Christian Thought from the first ~en- 
tury to the sixteenth into a little work of less than 250 pages! The 
author deserves credit for his courage in undertaking the task, and 
for giving us a book which, while necessarily possessing the charac- 
ter of “ pemmican,” is, nevertheless, quite readable. The division 
of the subject is good, emphasising the salient phases of the history 
of Christian thought: The Jewish Factors; the Influence of 
Hellas; the Person of Christ; the Genius of Rome; St. Augus- 
tine; the Dark Ages; the Renaissance of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries; the Medieval Mystics; and the Schoolmen. 
Each chapter is preceded by a suggestive “argument.” A useful 
bibliography is also given for each chapter. Dr. Workman’s early 
experience as theological tutor at Didsbury College, and his re- 
searches necessary to the production of his works on “ Persecution 
in the Early Church,” “The Dawn of the Reformation,” and “ The 
Letters of John Hus,” etc., have helped to qualify him for the pro- 
duction of the present work. In this work— 








“the writer’s object has been to draw attention to the changes 
and development due to the action and reaction upon theology, 
not only of the current philosophy and science, but also to 
some extent of the general environment, the influence of which 
is oftentimes unduly neglected. The writer believes firmly in 
the evolutionary standpoint as alone explanatory of the his- 
tory of the Christian Church as the expression of the will of 
the Holy Spirit.” 


Our orthodox friends do not appear to see that the evolutionary 
standpoint is essentially a non-supernatural one; and they forget 
that their adoption of it is simply a strategical volte-face which 
stultifies their past and reduces “ revelation ” to the level of natural 
human speculation. 

3. “Christian Thought to the Reformation.” Herbert B. Workman, 


M.A., D.Litt., Principal of Westminster Trai rem | fy ag “ Persecu- 
tion in the Early wr &c., &c. London 
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Mr. Holdsworth’s “ Christ of the Gospels,”4 is the 41st “ Fern- 
ley Lecture.” The deed of endowment of this “Lecture” states 
that the object of the lectures shall be 


“to explain and defend the Theological doctrines or the Ec- 
clesiastical polity of the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion, with 
special reference and adaptation to the necessities of the times, 
and with a view to the benefit of the candidates who are about 
to be ordained by the Conference to the Ministry, and of other 
Ministers, and also of the Laymen who usually attend the 
Conference Committees,” etc. 


We have quoted this to show the character of the present wock, 
and also to explain the author’s very reasonable complaint that he 
has found it difficult “in a single treatise to meet the needs of a 
popular audience, and to satisfy the demands of those already 
versed in biblical study and criticism.” An examination of this new 
presentation of the old theme from the standpoint of a moderately 
scholarly orthodoxy, shows us that Mr: Holdsworth has succeeded 
as well as is fairly possible in meeting the double demand of the 
founder of the lectureship. After an introductory chapter, in 
which the author rejects the antithesis “Jesus” or “Christ,” for 
what he designates the higher synthesis “ Jesus Christ,” we have 
chapters on the Christology of the New Testament (outside of the 
Gospels, viz., that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Pauline 
and Petrine Christologies); the Gospel Record; the Synoptic 
Jesus ; the Johannine Jesus; the Higher Synthesis—Jesus Christ ; 
and the Gospel Message. To those who wish for a clear, distinctly 
readable, and moderately liberal exposition of the orthodox posi- 
tion, this little book can be recommended. It has, however, 
deepened the impression upon our mind that the more clearly and 
candidly that position is presented, the less tenable it is seen to be. 





POLITICAL, ETC. 


Sir Roland Wilson’s “ Province of the State,”! is a book neces- 
sarily so crowded with contentious points, that our duty in a short 
notice must be considered finished when we have simply drawn 


4. “The Christ of the Gospels.” By the Rev. W. W. Holdsworth, M.A., 
Tutor in New Testament Language and Literature, Handsworth College. 
London: Charles H. Kelly. 

1. “The Province of the State.” By Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., author 
of ‘**A Short History of Modern English Law,” &c., &c. London: P. S. 
King and Son. 
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attention to, and briefly indicated the character of, it. We would 
certainly draw emphatic attention to it, as a work which politicians 
proper and politicians by deputy—that is, in fact, all who make 
politics a serious study—should be familiar with. In saying this 
we do not express either assent or dissent, we simply mean that 
every man who wishes to possess a right to have confidence in his 
own opinions should examine our author's or similar arguments. 
Sir Roland’s main thesis is that the State is first anid last a Justice- 
enforcing Association. He objects to State provision of educa- 
tion, insurance, etc.; he demands gratuitous civil justice; and, as 
to land, he asks for “an extension of State interference beyond 
the limits traced by the existing English law.” Perhaps an extract 
upon this subject will best illustrate the trend of Sir Roland’s mind 
in general. He is a member of the Land Nationalisation Society, 
but his treatment of the land question differs from that of the 
Society. He says:— 

“The argument is that the proper enforcement of justice 
as between the individual and the community is impossible un- 
less the State constitutes itself trustee of all ownerless things ; 
that all land comes under that description unless it has been 
legitimately appropriated ; that, according to the true view of 
the moral basis of property, there is no valid original title 
except creative labour; that labour is only creative in the 
sense of improving the raw material provided by nature; 
consequently that legitimate appropriation can only apply to 
the value added by human improvement, leaving still owner- 
less the separate value, if any, of the raw material; that the 
value of land as raw material (or as space for habitation and 
locomotion) depends on the relation between supply and de- 
mand, and is sometimes infinitesimal, or even negative, but 
that, on the very same land, in altered circumstances, the un- 
earned value may reach a very high figure as compared with 
the earned ; and that, therefore, the improver, who may rightly 
have been allowed by the community to occupy and enclose 
land in the first instance, may no less rightly be called upon 
at some future time to surrender or pay rent for the same land 
on having the value of his improvements secured to him.” 


For the author’s application of his fundamental principle that “the 
State is a Justice-enforcing Association” to the various depart- 
ments and functions of the Government, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself, merely adding that the author does not “hold 
that the country is going fast downhill ” :— 


“T believe no such thing; but I do believe that immense 
possibilities of further national progress, both moral and 
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material, are now open to us, which will be largely missed un- 
less something is done to check the growing superstition as to 
the moral omnicompetence of the State, to relieve it of certain 
tasks which it has too rashly undertaken,” etc. 


“Proportional Representation,”2 by Mr. John H. Humphreys, 
is the most authoritative and complete work upon this form of 
electoral methods, which has yet appeared. It takes its place at 
once as the standard text book on the subject. Its author is pecu- 
liarly qualified for the task of explaining the intricacies of this and 
other methods of conducting a vote of the people. The revival of 
the Society of Proportional Representation, of which he has been 
the indefatigable secretary, has been largely due to his efforts. He 
has organised illustrative elections in this country, and has given his 
time and advice in the conduct of elections under this system in 
Belgium, Sweden, and South Africa. 

In the present volume, Mr. Humphrey deals exhaustively with 
the practical working of various methods of elections ; “ of majority 
systems, as exemplified in single-member constituencies with block 
vote ; of majority systems, modified by the use of the second ballot 
or of the transferable vote; of the earlier forms of minority re- 
presentation, and lastly, of modern systems of proportional repre- 
sentation.” 

In contrasting the latter system with that of the referendum 
the author points out that although the latter is not inconsistent 
with the former, yet they endeavour to cure the defects of repre- 
sentative institutions in different ways. The Referendum, by trans- 
ferring its responsibility and authority from the House of Commons 
to the nation, tends to diminish the importance of that Chamber, 
whilst Proportional Representation strengthens the House of Com- 
mons by making it more representative. He is also careful to 
emphasise the fatal defect in the former. Scarcely any measure 
of first-rate importance could be submitted to a mere “Yes” or 
“No.” Lord Courtney contributes an appreciative introduction. 





EDUCATION. 


Among the most interesting specimens of serious literature 
which have of late come into our hands are the several issues of 
“Humanistic Papers,” included in the “University of Michigan 


2. ‘* Proportional Representation: A Study in Methods of Election.” By John 
H. Humphreys. With an introduction by The Rt. Hon, Lord Courtney of Pentwith. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
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Publications.” This time we have an exceptionally attractive 
volume entitled “Latin and Greek in American Education.”1 In 
the first place, it is very gratifying to genuine educationists to find 
that the citizens of the United States are not wholly given up to 
feverish dollar-making ; but that there are many among them who 
can hold scholarly symposia on the value of the study of Greek 
and Latin—or, as the phrase here is, “ Culture Studies ”"—in Medi- 
cine, Engineering, Law, Theology, Practical Affairs, the New 
Education, and Formal Discipline. These symposia are introduced 
by three good chapters on the Present Position of Latin and Greek, 
on the value of Latin and Greek as Educational Instruments, and 
on Latin and Greek in Our Courses of Study, by the editor, and a 
chapter on The Nature of Culture Studies, by Prof. Wenley. The 
lectures and the symposia fill a handsome volume of some 400 
pages. The contributors to the symposia are drawn from the fore- 
most men of letters, law, science, theology, etc., in the United 
States ; and to the symposium on Practical Affairs, a letter is con- 
tributed by the British Ambassador, the Right Hon. J. Bryce. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that, apart from minor differences, the 
general standpoint of all the writers is that—to quote from the 
first lecture— 














“No studies lay a broader and surer foundation than do 
Greek and Latin for the things of the-spirit in all forms of 
manifestation, whether in substance, as in the fine arts, or in 
less material media of expression. Linguistic details, ‘ike 
the formule of mathematics or chemistry, may become ob- 
scured with the passing of the years; but the impress of a 
well-ordered course of classical study will remain, making life 
not only more fruitful and effective, but more refined and more 
open to the influences which make living worth while.” 


The old idea of liberal education as simply a training in classical 
grammatical athletics is, of course, repudiated; but, as could 
scarcely be avoided in a book written largely by schoolmasters, 
there is a little too much of professionalism, a little exaggeration 
of points which, when kept within bounds, must be heartily 
accepted by all who are capable of forming a wise judgment upon 
them. Incidentally, the treatment of the various topics necessitates 
the introduction of much interesting information as to the present 
condition in America, not only of education, but also of the topics 
themselves. 


1. “Latin and Greek in American Education: with Svmposia on the Value 
of Humanistic Studies.” Edited by Francis W. Kelsey. New York: Macmillan 


Company. 
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The excellent treatise on “School Organisation,”® by Mr. S. 
E. Bray, has now appeared in a second, revised, and enlarged, 
edition. The author, as inspector of schools to the London County 
Council, has had exceptional opportunities of forming an opinion 
on the working of the present system of education, and his remarks 
are of a thoroughly practical character. The value of the book is 
increased by an introductory chapter on the Place of the Elemen- 
tary School in a National System of Education, by Sir James 
Yoxall, who does not seem altogether satisfied with our present 
system of elementary schools. Mr. Bray gives some practical ad- 
vice on the hygiene of the school and of the playground, and there 
can be few teachers who will not derive some useful information 
from a persual of his book. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Miss Maud Howe was dining with four friends in a luxurious 
Roman villa on December 28th, 1908, when news reached them 
of the destruction of Messina: Messina non esiste pik! With 
graphic pen she describes the arrival of the first refugees on the 
following day, the hospitalities extended to them, and the money 
and clothes collected for them by the students of the University. 
“Sicily in Shadow and in Sun,”! tells, at considerable length, the 
efforts of the various organisations, especially of the Americans, 
to minister to the distressed in the districts visited by the earth- 
quake. Frightful stories, too, are told of the atrocities committed 
by the ruffians who flocked to the scenes of the disaster. The 
chief feature of this handsome volume is the illustrations, number- 
ing considerably more than a hundred, including photographs taken 
in Sicily, and original drawings by John Elliott. There is a good 
map of Sicily, and the Foreword deals with that country from a 
geological and historical point of view. 

“Medieval Europe, 1095—1254,”2 by Mr. Kenneth Bell, is 
divided into five chapters, each prefaced by a synopsis, dealing 
respectively with the following “ages,” viz., of the First Crusade, 
St. Bernard, Frederick Barbarossa, Innocent II1., and Frederick II. 
The Introduction, which consists of only fourteen pages, is a re- 


2. “School Organisation.” By S. E. Bray. London: W. B. Clive. 1911. 

1. “Sicily in Shadow and in Sun.” By Maud Howe. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 

a. “Medieval Europe, 1095-1254. » By Kenneth Bell, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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markably brilliant synthesis of the period, and deserves to be most 
carefully studied. Mr. Kenneth Bell does ample justice to the 
character and work of St. Bernard—a saint who has been grossly 
misrepresented by the majority of historians. This useful abridg- 
ment is furnished with a Chronological Summary, Genealogical 
Tables, and a good Index. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


We have received from Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. “ Paul’s 
Penny Pudding Book for July.”1_ Housekeepers will find it a trea- 
sury of toothsome dainties, many of which can be easily prepared 
| and at a very moderate cost. 
ib In “Our Guests,”2 Mr. St. John Trevor tells how Emerson, a 
i man of moderate means, is left a fine old country mansion, which 
he can neither sell nor let. On his return from Switzerland, he 
ii finds that his caretaker has partly furnished the mansion on credit, 
i and filled it with paying guests, who are having high jinks. This 
i unjust steward not only refuses to recognise his employer, but has 
h him conveyed, bound and gagged, to the nearest asylum as a dan- 
gerous lunatic. Of course, he is immediately released. Then, 
after clearing the house of his caretaker’s guests, he conceived the 
brilliant idea of advertising for guests of his own, and at the same 
time for a nobleman to give tone to the establishment. Lord 
Stoneybroke, whose wardrobe was contained in a small hamper, 
soon arrived, and, notwithstanding his dexterity with the cue, 
proved an excellent fellow—in fact a hero—at a critical moment in 
the fortunes of the house. The other non-paying guest is an 
actress of French extraction, who scandalises the ladies by her | 
ultra-decolleté dress, oriental dances, and a chanson, entitled, 
Sourire d’un euf pourri. There is a lady-housekeeper who 
masquerades as a midnight ghost, in order to get at the spirit- 
stand. A strange collection, indeed, are these guests—for the 
most part, cranks, vulgarians, and impostors. Much of this divert- 
ing story is comedy, or broad farce, but it is leavened towards the 
close by an element of tragedy. We have thoroughly enjoyed 
“Our Guests,” and are confident that our readers, to whom we re- 
commend it without hesitation, will likewise enjoy it. 

“Clive Lorimer’s Marriage,”3 by Mrs. E. Everett Green, is a 
story of a double bigamy. Ruby Lorimer, in spite of her hus- 











1. “Paul’s Penny Pudding Book for July.” London: Stanley Paul & Co. 

2. “Our Guests.” By St. John Trevor. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 

3. ‘*Clive Lorimaer’s Marriage.” By E. Everett Green. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
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band’s prohibition, insists on yachting with a fast set to Martinique, 
and is believed to have perished in the eruption of Mount Pelée. 
Clive thereupon sells his plantation at St. Lucia, and, in response 
to the invitation of his uncle, whose heir he is, returns to England. 
Clive marries his pretty cousin, succeeds to the baronetcy, and-lives 
happily for some five years. Then Ruby comes on the scene, is 
killed, and Clive, a victim to the delusions of fever, believes that 
he has murdered her. The plot is somewhat melodramatic, but the 
story quite readable. 


“Love Letters of a Japanese "4 represent the correspondence 
that passed between Kenrio Watarabi, an artist whose fame ex- 
tended beyond Japan, and Mertyl Meredith, an art student in 
Vienna, where the pair met, lived on the footing of comrades, and, 
later on, parted as lovers. From the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, Kenrio made no secret of the fact that he was a married man. 
As the marriage had been contracted to please his relations, he 
determined to procure a divorce, when news reached him that his 
wife had proved unfaithful. He follows Mertyl to London, meets 
her frequently, and is received by her friends on the footing of her 
fiangé. These letters reveal with an artlessness that conceals the 
highest art the essential differences of national temperament, and 
the rise, decline, and fall of a passion that, at its zenith, burnt like 
pure flame. “Love Letters of a Japanese” may be authentic 
documents, as the “editor,” Mr. G. W. Mortlake, would have us 
believe ; but, for purely sentimental reasons, we prefer to treat 
them as fictional, though it must be confessed that they bear in- 
ternal evidence of being genuine. Reticence is not a characteristic 
of these times; but we venture to think that for lovers to make 
literary “copy” out of their correspondence, is every whit as 
repulsive as botanising on one’s mother’s grave. 

Matilde Serao has chosen the mountainous regions of St. 
Moritz for the earlier scenes of “The Desire of Life,”5 for thither 
resort from the uttermost ends of the earth invalids, pleasure- 
seekers, and fortune-hunters. For the space of its season it is a 
veritable cosmopolis; indeed, there is much in this story that 
vaguely reminds us of Daudet’s masterpiece, which bears that title. 
The protagonists of this story are two friends: Lucio Sabini, a 
man of thirty-five, who is groaning under the yoke of a /iatson of 
long standing with a married woman older than himself; and Don 
Vittorio-Lante, Prince of Santalena, who has been, for years, in 
search of an heiress to raise the fallen fortunes of his ancient house. 


4- “Love Letters of a Japanese.” Edited by G. N. Mortlake. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
C 5. “The Desire of Life.” By Matilde Serao. London: Stanley Paul and 
0. 
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Mabel Clarke, the beautiful daughter of an American multi- 
millionaire, wins his heart ; but no sooner is their engagement an- 
nounced than he is besieged with begging-letters, and the Ameri- 
can Press villify him as an adventurer, circulating the most veno- 
mous scandals that perverse ingenuity can suggest concerning his 
past. Lucio, on the other hand, falls in love with Lilian Temple, 
and his love is reciprocated. For a month the pair are happy to- 
gether ; but he cannot free himself from his entanglement. “ Adul- 
tery is a land of madness, of slavery, and death.” Lilian commits 
suicide by letting herself fall into a glacier. Meanwhile, various 
influences are brought to bear on Mabel when she has returned to 
America, and she comes back to Europe, under an assumed name. 
Although personal investigation has cleared Vittorio of the abomin- 
able charges brought against him, cold reason urges her to tell 
him: “People in America and Italy will fever believe you to be 
disinterested. . . . All American women who have married Euro- 
peans have been disillusioned and betrayed.” Vittorio and Sabini, 
some time after the foregoing events happened, meet in Venice, 
the former has chosen “a mediocre destiny and a mediocre life,” 
by marrying the cousin who had long loved him ; the latter is still 
entangled and profoundly wretched. There are other stories grave 
and frivolous ; in fact, the only fault to be found with the book is 
that it is somewhat overcrowded with characters. Of these, Dr. 
Ebbehard, the specialist in lung complaints, is a central and sym- 
pathetic figure. The translation, which is the work of Mr. William 
Coolinge, M.A., has been, on the whole, fairly well done; but 
several slips are noticeable, e.g. “dancers of the first flight,” a 
Gallicism, and “ Ave Maria (for Maris) Stella ”—inscribed on a sail. 
Matilde Serao is one of the leading novelists of Italy, and we have 
little doubt that her latest story will find a hearty welcome in this 
country. 

“The Unpitied Strong,” by Eslie Nelham, is a vegetarian 
tract masquerading as a novel. Oswald Nelton—by profession, a 
barrister ; in practice, a literary hack—has the misfortune to fall 
in love with a half-Russian, half-English girl named Sonya, who, 
in spite of a private income of more than £1,000, carries on the 
business of art-decorator and ventilator expert. She fixes her 
affections on a Tolstoyan Russian, who happens to have a wife in 
the background. Nelton, like the good fellow he is, succeeds 
eventually in securing Sonya’s happiness. There are other love 
affairs, but they run a smoother course. 

Tragedy in the form of suicide and murder, that bloodless 
but more poignant tragedy of dead hopes and moral degeneration, 
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is the key-note of the eleven stories by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, en- 
titled, “ Married when Suited."”, Of these the longest and most 
effective is “ The Distaff,” in which a middle-aged farmer who had 
married the illegitimate orphan of his first love, learns from her 
dying lips that her baby is not his own, and, a little while after- 
wards, from village gossip, the story of his own and his mother’s 
shame. “The Tables” tell how German soldiery surprised at a 
country mansion a party of dissolute men and women masquerad- 
ing in the garments of the opposite sex. In “The Wedding” a 
murder and suicide are the direct outcome of a heartless hoax dis- 
covered too late. “Vain Tales” show how a despairing author 
won a great prize by a story which had for its subject his own 
suicide. These tales are not merely sensational, but strikingly 
original, and told in a manner that carries conviction with it. 

Well through the Victorian period lost wills and missing heirs 
formed the staple stock-in-trade of second-rate novelists. Dorothea 
Gerard has chosen no such threadbare theme for “The City of 
Enticement.”8 In this story, Mrs. Wishart, a widow in comfortable 
circumstances, finds herself residuary legatee to a cousin whom she 
had lost sight of since her girlhood, and who died in Vienna, where 
his reputation for eccentricity and grim humour justified his adopted 
name, Herr Bosnickl. If space allowed, we should like to repro- 
duce the will in question, for a more curious document than this 
was surely never proved at the Viennese equivalent to Somerset 
House. Val and Marjorie, Mrs. Wishart’s daughters, proceed to 
Vienna for the purpose of solving the enigma on which their 
mother’s legacy depends. The matter is put very incautiously into 
the hands of a Semitic solicitor of shady antecedents, and had not 
a wealthy young baron who had fallen in love with Val while she 
posed as a widow in order to chaperon her sister, come to the 
rescue, the bill of costs would, indeed, have proved ruinous. This 
fantastic story owes much of its charm to the graphic pictures of 
Viennese life drawn by the author. 

We have just received from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin a new im- 
pression of Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s “ A Benedict in Arcady,”® which 
made its first appearance some few years ago, and has since at- 
tained something approaching the dignity of a classic. Although 
it is a sequel, and consequently will be best appreciated by one 
familiar with “ A Bachelor in Arcady,” it can well be enjoyed as an 
independent narrative. It is not exactly a novel in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but rather a series of original and very 


7. “Married when Suited.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
8. “The City of Enticement.” By Dorothea Gerard (Mme. Longard de 
Longarde). m: Stanley Paul and Co. > 
ra 9. “A Benedict in Arcady.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: T. Fisher 
nwin. 
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charming frescoes of country life, centreing round the squire’s 
daughter and her husband, who have returned home after a pro- 
longed honeymoon on the Continent. Where could one find more 
delightful companions than The Wanderer, or the Cambridge 
Classical scholar turned village blacksmith? The book breathes 
the joy of healthy, out-of-doors life, and is a blessed relief after 
a course of “problem” novels, with their inverted morality and 
cheap cynicism. 

In “A Passion in Morocco,”10 by Miss (?) Charlotte Cameron, 
Lilias Layland-Norton, under the chaperonage of her widowed but 
still handsome aunt, the Comtesse de Sauviers, during a voyage to 
Tangiers, make the acquaintance of Prince Mohammed el-Yumar, 
who is returning to his duties at home after finishing his studies at 
Oxford. He has imbibed Western civilisation without ceasing to 
be a devout, though unfanatical, follower of the Prophet. He is 
deeply impressed by the beauty and grace of the English girl, who, 
in her turn, is fascinated, but somewhat alarmed, at his evident 
admiration of her. In Tangiers, Lilias and her aunt visit a harem, 
but the former is detained there by the orders of a brigand-chief. 
The consulates are set to work, and afterwards the chancellaries, 
but, before the affair has become an international question, Lilian 
has been released by the Prince, who, with uis tollowers, takes the 
harem by storm. He carries her off to the desert, and is wounded 
seriously whilst defending her honour. He also nurses her ten- 
derly through a fever. The upshot of it all is that Lilias falls pas- 
sionately in love with him, and even embraces the faith of El-Islam. 
Their brief married life is one of unalloyed happiness. Morocce 
has, of late, been a happy hunting-ground for novelists in search 
of the picturesque ; but if all the stories located in that semi-bar- 
barous region were of the same high quality as the one before us, 
we should have no quarrel with their authors. 


In “The Vagrant Bride,”™ by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, Philip 
Trelyon, an artist possessing a handsome private income, when 
searching amid the Welsh hills for the skeleton of his sister’s 
fiancé, comes on a family skeleton, in the shape of a mansion 
deserted by its owner, whose wife, a Spanish gipsy of rare beauty, 
bad run away from him two years previously. Seventeen years 
elapse, and Philip, hitherto heart-whole, falls in love with Katie 
Joy, a gipsy girl of French education, who was performing at the 
Hippodrome in the coast town where he lived. Philip’s sister be- 
friends her, but at the same time forwards the suit of a Colonial 


10, ‘A Passion in Morocco.” By Charlotte Cameron. London: Stanley 
Paul and Co. 
P r> “The Vagrant Bride.” By Mrs Coulson Kernahan. London: Everett 
and Co. 
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rvllionaire, who eventually marries her. From that time the story 
Leccmes crowded with surprising incidents, in which two villains 
play leading parts. For those who enjoy a sentimental story with 
a happy ending “The Vagrant Bride” may be heartily recom- 
mended. 

In his early teens, Brady—who subsequently added “ Colonel ” 
Fessenden to his patronymic, that had been aishonoured by the 
bankruptcy of his father—found himself the possessor of a plain 
education, and a stern determination to “make his pile ” somehow. 
By befriending a human derelict in the last stages of poverty and 
consumption, he wormed out of him the situation of a stretch of 
territory on the African coast which teemed with unvalued cold 
After four years of free theological education, he contrives to be 
sent out as a missionary to the Rinyos, who constituted the twin- 
half of the great Horroboo nation. _ His spiritual armoury con- 
sisted, not of Bibles, but of chests laden with trinkets, gewgaws, 
beads, firearms, and other resources of civilisation, which made a 
profound impression on King Milto and his unsophisticated sub- 
jects. Gold there was beyond the wildest dreams of avarice, and 
the holy man—mindful, doubtless, of Dr. Watts’s dictum that Satan 
always finds some work for idle hands fo do—kept his converts 
briskly engaged with picks and shovels in procuring it for him at 
a wage which fell far below “Union” rate. If space allowed we 
should like to describe the Court of King Milto, where licking the 
royal feet was the most coveted privilege ; the Emperor Griffeluk, 
the Fat Councillors, the internecine wars of the tribes, the millions 
of mad cannibals that rendered a forced march to the coast a 
necessity if Brady would save his skin, and the nemesis that finally 
overtook him. But this, and much also besides, must be read in 
“‘The Horroboos,”!2 by Mr. Morrison J. Swift. It is a satire, brutal 
and vitriolic, not only on the ways of Protestant missionaries of 
the baser sort, but on mankind in general, and courtiers in par- 
ticular. If Jonathan Swift could return to the glimpses of the 
moon he would smile with sardonic approval on this work of his 
namesake. 

Those who have read “ The Perfidious Welshman,” by “ Draig 
Glas,” will doubtless enjoy “Madge Carrington and Her Welsh 
Neighbours,”13 by the same author. A novel it can hardly be 
called, in the ordinary sense of the term, for it is rather a series of 
studies of Welsh life and character, centring round the charming 
personality of the titular heroine, who has returned home after 
finishing her education in Switzerland. Of the other characters, 


12. “The Horroboos.” By Morrison J. Swift. Boston: The Liberty Press. 
13. “Madge Carrington and Her Welsh Neighbours.” By ‘“Draig Glas.” 
London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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the most arresting are Dr. Black, a surgeon, who had retired from 
an extensive practice as specialist in a great city, and the Rev 
Palestine Davies, a dangerous busybody of vulgar antecedents, who 
at last brings on himself a stern and well-deserved rebuke fron: 
the kindly squire. The best bit of descriptive writing is the ac- 
count of the farmer’s dinner, and the conversation that took place 
afterwards. Murray’s courtship of Madge stands out in pleasant 
relief against the sordid background of rancour, petty jealousies, 
and intrigue. “Draig Glas’s” estimate of the tenant-farmer and 
lower middle-class in Wales is decidedly unflattering ; but who will 
venture to impugn its accuracy? 
In the opening chapter of “A Prisoner in Paradise,"44 by Mr. 
H. L. Vahey, we find Jim Gaffer, who, for fifteen years, had been 
a trader at Polentai station, demoralised with drink, and sick of 
existence on an island to which few white men come, and never 
stay. His determination to throw up his post is shattered by a 
glimpse of Lolo Rivers, who has fled with her lover Tiamba from 
an adjacent island. Armed natives demand that the girl shall be 
given up, but Jim refuses to do so. Tiamba, however, is killed, 
and his death is put down to Jim, who marries the widow, and dis- 
covers that she is a daughter of Captain Andrew, his boon com- 
panion. The latter carries her off in his vessel, which founders, it 
is believed, with all on board. Jim leaves the island, and aban- 
dons himself to debauchery, until he is persuaded into marrying a 
respectable widow, with whom he soon quarrels. But Lolo sur- 
vived the wreck, and found her way back to Polentai. This story 
is powerfully written, and, in several respects, the most remarkable 
that has appeared this season. 
The anonymous author of “The Maid’s Comedy,”!5 calls his 
_ brilliant fantasy a “chivalric romance.” The scene is in South 
Africa, “when the Winter of the Wind took possession of Storm- 
berg,” and men and beasts sought refuge from the raging elements 
in caves and dens. Mynheer de Villiers, an innkeeper, whiled away 
the dreary period by reading “Don Quixote,” to Dorothea, his six- 
teen year old daughter, and her maid, Dota Filjee. From his copy 
of Cervantes’ masterpiece he had been at pains to remove all that 
told against the hero. It grieved him to realise that the age of 
chivalry was dead. There were no knights, nowadays, said Doro- 
thea, because there were no damsels in distress to be rescued, 
whereupon, the Winter of the Wind abating, he turned her and her 
maid out of doors, with orders not to return, “till some courteous 
knight will break a glorious lance in her deliverance.” Ere long 
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the pair, mounted on ponies, come, in a shady dell, on a youth 
whom they dub “The Knight of the Purple,” who, “having once 
seen a vision of the earth beautiful, stayed thereabouts trying to 
regain the vision that he might describe it to the whole world.” 
Brave as the youth is, he is soon worsted in the fray with De 
Villiers, and taken prisoner. Then the distressed damsels become 
damsels-errant, and, in that character, make acquaintance with Mrs. 
Myburgh and The Professor. The story follows closely the lines 
of “Don Quixote,” and from it one learns many curious supersti- 
tions of the Boers. What puzzles us is whether Dorothea accepts 
her father’s delusions, or enters on her quest as a girlish frolic. 
“The Maid’s Comedy” is a dainty piece of imaginative literature, 
and we hope the author will give us more in the same vein. 





POETRY. 


“ Sonnets and Songs,”! by Mr. Lawrence Forth, are hall-marked 
by sincerity of feeling, wealth of language, and unobtrusive scholar- 
ship. It is, of course, impossible, within the limits of a short 
notice, to quote at any length from a collection mainly composed 
of sonnets. These are Shakespearean in form, and, for the most 
part—without being consciously imitative—by their play on words, 
as, for example, in “ The Willing Burden ” :— 

“It is my grief that any touch of grief 

Should sully the fair robe of your heart’s peace ” ; — 
or, as in “ Separation ” :— 

“Why do you take the beauty from the rose, 

And filch the golden flare from summer's day ?”— 
are suggestive of Shakespeare. 

“ Reincarnate,” again, is vaguely reminiscent of G. D. Rossetti 
in the opening lines :— 

“ Over the haunting-place when Love sank low 

In death, his hope undone of all but rest.” 


The finest sonnet, however, is that to “ John Davidson ” :— 


Brother in song, why hast thou murdered life, 

And drowned its music in the moaning sea? 

Whence came the darkening woe and nameless strife 
Like chaos—ere the worlds of heaven were free? 


1. ‘Sonnets and Songs.”” By Lawrence Forth. London: Lynwood and Co. 
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Thou heard’st those worlds in jubilance of song, 
Through Time’s far waste ; heard’st, too, the choral voice . 

Bid the true singer suffer and be strong ; 

Bear farther still from darkness ; and rejoice. 

What evil turned thee from those strains of light 

Unto the first abysm? Was there no God 

To stretch thine hands to, in that hour of night? 

No Christ, to lift thy weary journey’s load? 

O Brother, when I hear the moaning sea, 

I hear the echo of my heart for thee.” 

Mr. Forth’s version of “The Swallow Song,” preserved to us by 
Athenzus, is far closer to the original than that of Mr. J. A. Pott’s 
in “Greek Love Songs and Epigrams,” but lacks the vigour and 
freedom of the latter. Compare, for instance :— 
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Give aught, and you shall rejoice 

And gain great gain in the giving. 

Ope to the Swallow! O open your door 

This one happy day, to earn many more! 

You see, we are little boys, 

And not old men-adone with living— 
With— 

Bring out your best to the little guest, 

No cause have you to fear, 


For children follow the wake of the swallow, 
There’s never a greybeard here. 





ERRATUM. 


ON page 200, in the August issue of the Westminster Review, in- 
stead of “ Not in a single instance during a quarter of a century, has 
a barrister-judge been concerned in failures of justice,” read “ civi- 
lian-judge,”. etc. —IGnotus. 
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